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THE  MUSIC  TEACHER:  TRAINER  OR  EDUCATOR? 

Peter  W.  Dykema 

PROFESSOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

ProfesMor  Dykema  in  the  author  of  “A/usic  in  Its  Social  Aspects”  as  well  as  co-author 
of  sereral  books  for  public  school  music  courses.  He  knows  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  on  editor,  for  he  was  for  many  years  responsible  for  the  “Music  Supervisors  Jour¬ 
nal.”  .is  high  school  teacher,  principal  of  a  preparatory  school,  supervisor  of  music 
for  the  \ew  York  Ethical  Culture  School,  professor  of  music  at  the  University  of 
iri*ro««iw  and  director  of  the  Madison  Choral  Union,  song  leader  and  supervisor  of 


singing  orerseas.  Professor  Dykema  gaint 

of  this 

N  the  1{)32  volume  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Music  Siipi'rvisors  National 
Conference  appears  a  paper  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  present  writer  and  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  w’hich 
is  entitled  “The  Relation  of  Piano 
Class  Instruction  to  the  Rest  of 
the  Instrumental  Program  in  the 
Schools.”  In  it  are  presented  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  piano  class  in¬ 
struction  should  be  greatly  increased 
and  that  its  scope  should  be  broadened 
both  in  manner  of  instruction  and 
especially  in  the  application  made 
outside  the  lessons  to  activities  in  the 
rest  of  the  school  music  program. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  two 
slightly  recognized  facts,  namely, 
first,  that  the  piano,  instead  of  being 
used  as  the  best  beginning  instrument 
should  usually  be  preceded  by  simpler 
rhythmic  and  melodic  instruments, 
and,  second,  that  while  excellently 
adapted  as  a  solo  instrument  many 
important  educational  values  appear 
only  w’hen  it  is  used  as  an  ensemble 
instrument.  Since  this  material  is 


'd  the  experience  that  led  to  the  writing 
article. 

available  to  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  obtaining  the  details  of  that  treat¬ 
ment,  these  ideas  will  be  assumed  in 
the  present  discussion. 

Training  and  Education  Compared 
In  the  locker  room  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  to  w'hich  handball  enthusiasts 
repair  two  or  three  times  a  week,  inci¬ 
dental  conversation  discloses  that  the 
teachers  who  are  preparing  to  direct 
the  physical  activities  of  children  now 
insist  that  they  are  studying  physical 
education  instead  of  physical  train¬ 
ing.  Stressing  a  distinction  which  is 
not  always  made  in  ordinary  discus¬ 
sions,  they  maintain  that  their  work 
is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the  trainer 
of  dumb  animals  but  to  the  educator 
of  self-directed  human  beings.  They 
are  not  concerned  with  getting  their 
charges  to  perform  tricks  or  stunts 
but  in  leading  them  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  program  of  joyous,  healthy 
living.  Training,  they  state,  empha¬ 
sizes  dependence  upon  someone  other 
than  oneself;  educating,  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  self  dependence.  Training 
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looks  to  external  acoomplishmcnt; 
educating,  to  internal  power. 

Has  Music  Teaching  Been  Training 
or  Educating? 

Music  teaching  has  long  been  a 
process  of  training  instead  of  educat¬ 
ing.  The  typical  lesson  has  stressed 
the  necessity  of  the  pupil’s  doing  just 
what  he  is  directed  to  do  by  the 
teacher,  frequently  the  imitating  of 
the  teacher,  but  practically  always 
following  minute  directions  as  to  what 
shall  be  played,  or  sung,  and  how  and 
w’hen  it  shall  be  performed.  Material, 
sequence,  and  method  —  all  of  these 
.were  determined  by  the  teacher  or  by 
the  method  or  system  which  the 
teacher  used,  and  to  a  large  extent 
they  were  the  same  for  all  children. 

What  Are  the  Results  of  Training? 

Pupils  “trained”  in  playing  the 
piano,  for  instance,  are  singularly  like 
animals  trained  to  do  tricks.  So 
slightly  do  the  results  of  instruction 
affect  the  animal  or  the  child  that 
just  the  right  conditions  must  be  pres¬ 
ent  before  the  product  can  be  repro¬ 
duced;  very  little  if  anything  can  be 
done  which  has  not  been  specifically 
learned  under  the  direction  of  the 
trainer.  When  the  influence  of  the 
trainer  is  removed,  development  stops 
and  frequently  what  has  been  learned 
is  forgotten:  animal  and  child  revert 
to  their  original  untaught  status.  It 
is  true,  that  before  the  stage  of  dis¬ 
solution  many  marvelous  perform¬ 
ances  may  have  taken  place  and  if 
that  is  the  purpose  of  training  its 
objectives  have  been  fulfilled. 

Music  teaching  should  be  more  than 
training.  Performance  is  not  the 
sole  aim  of  the  right  kind  of  music 
instruction.  It  is  rather  but  one 


expression  of  changes  that  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  right  kind  of 
teaching.  But  so  much  importance  is 
attached  to  performance  that  we  may 
well  inquire  again  whether  it  is  the 
whole  or  but  a  part?  Is  playing  the 
piano  a  question  of  depressing  keys 
under  directions  from  a  person  or 
printed  page,  or  are  these  merely  aids 
in  helping  the  player  to  express  some¬ 
thing  within  himself  which  has  been 
stimulated  by  these  outward  influ¬ 
ences  ?  And  we  may  further  ask 
w’hether  the  playing  has  accomplished 
its  purpose  if  it  has  not  brought  to 
the  player  some  of  the  pleasure  which 
is  a  part  of  happy  creation. 

The  financial  disturbance  of  the 
past  year  has  resulted  in  renewed  con¬ 
siderations  of  educational  values  in 
the  entire  school  program.  Music 
and  the  other  arts  have  suffered  when¬ 
ever  they  have  been  considered  as 
external  fads  and  frills.  They  have 
held  their  place  stoutly  against  attack 
when  their  power  to  interpret  and 
enrich  life  has  been  recognized.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  salvation  of  our  art  lies  in 
establishing  the  contention  that  we 
are  music  educators  rather  than  music 
trainers. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Educator  and 
the  Trainer  Compared 

The  trainer  is  prepared  to  teach  a 
limited  number  of  specific  arts;  the 
educator  is  prepared  to  mould  a  char¬ 
acter  and  in  the  process  to  do  what¬ 
ever  is  desirable  of  what  the  trainer 
seeks.  The  trained  child  will  play  or 
sing  a  repertory  of  pieces  selected  by 
the  teacher  and  frequently  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  doing  more;  the  educated  child 
will  likewise  perform  a  repertory  of 
pieces  but  will  have  power  to  do  much 
more.  The  one  will  perform  like  an 
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automaton,  or  like  a  mechanism  sub¬ 
jected  to  more  or  less  remote  control ; 
the  other,  as  though  the  music  were 
an  expression  of  himself.  Training 
stresses  uniformity;  education  stresses 
adaptability.  Training  asks  for  obedi¬ 
ence;  education,  for  cooperation  and 
self-guidance.  Training  is  content  if 
the  particular  task  has  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  performed;  education  wishes 
the  performance  to  be  one  expression 
of  a  full  experience  which  may  find 
expression  in  other  lines  also  and 
which  from  this  very  fact  brings  to 
the  singing  or  playing  a  fullness  of 
meaning  and  life  which  is  lacking  in 
the  trained  reproduction. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Music 
Educator 

The  teacher  who  conceives  of  play¬ 
ing  or  singing  as  but  one  expression 
by  which  the  vision  of  beauty  em¬ 
bodied  in  music  is  presented,  must  be 
conversant  with  other  means  which 
might  be  used  so  that  he  may  assist 
the  pupil  to  appreciate  and  experience 
these  means.  Every  musical  composi¬ 
tion  is  an  organization  toward  beauty 
of  tone,  expressed  in  (1)  rhythm,  (2) 
melody,  (3)  harmony,  (4)  form,  in 
various  (5)  tone  colors.  Each  of 
these  elements  can  be  expressed  by 
other  means  than  the  piano.  (1)  Bod¬ 
ily  movement  ranging  from  simple 
swaying  to  intricate  interpretive  danc¬ 
ing,  playing  upon  percussion  instru¬ 
ments,  ranging  from  simple  sticks 
through  various  drums,  and  rattles, 
either  singly  or  in  the  toy  orchestra — 
all  of  these  may  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  rhythmic  sense.  (2)  Singing  of 
folk-songs  or  themes  from  instru¬ 
mental  works,  creating  of  original 
tunes,  sung  or  picked  out  on  an  in¬ 
strument,  studying  the  lines  and  con¬ 


tours  of  fine  paintings,  sketching  or 
drawing  may  be  used  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  sense  of  melodic  line. 
(3)  The  singing  of  rounds,  the  sing¬ 
ing  or  playing  of  fundamental  har¬ 
monic  tones  for  simple  compositions 
and  the  improvising  of  accompani¬ 
ments  may  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
harmonic  sense.  (4)  From  painting, 
architecture,  decorative  schemes,  wall 
papers,  patterns  in  cloth,  from  many 
experiences  in  life,  from  poetry  and 
prose,  from  the  regulating  of  the 
events  of  the  day,  from  sleeping  and 
eating;  from  the  study  of  dance 
structure,  from  many  sources  may 
come  ideas  which  will  illuminate  the 
conception  of  form  in  music,  for 
without  form  all  is  chaos.  (5)  From 
listening  to  single-toned  instruments 
such  as  bells  and  gongs,  from  hearing 
different  instruments,  from  noticing 
the  varying  qualities  of  human  voices, 
from  comparing  paints  and  tints  in 
art  and  in  nature  will  come  concep¬ 
tions  of  tone  color.  These  illustra¬ 
tions  are  typical  of  the  wide  experi¬ 
ence  from  which  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil,  guided  by  the  teacher,  will 
draw  ideas  to  enrich  the  playing  of 
every  piano  piece.  The  richer  the 
life  of  the  teacher,  the  more  possibili¬ 
ties  there  are  for  enriching  the  life 
of  the  student.  He  who  would  have 
the  lives  of  his  pupils  enriched 
through  music,  must  have  broadened 
and  deepened  his  own  outlook  on  life 
through  having  found  joy  and  in¬ 
spiration  in  music.  He  who  would 
educate,  must  himself  have  been  edu¬ 
cated;  who  would  make  others  free, 
must  have  striven  for  freedom. 

Psychology  and  Rule  of  Thumb 

A  study  of  principles  rather  than 
devices,  of  psychology  rather  than 
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methods,  is  one  way  by  which  the 
teacher  may  increase  his  freedom  of 
thought  of  procedure.  Psychology 
leads  us  to  consider  underlying  causes, 
it  points  out  sources  of  action.  It 
stimulates  questioning  and  generaliz¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  skill  that  cannot  be 
illuminated  by  a  study  of  the  mind’s 
relation  to  it.  Psychology  is  a  friend 
to  the  piano  teacher  that  has  been  far 
too  little  used.  There  has  recently 
appeared  a  book  by  James  L.  Mursell 
entitled  “The  Psychology  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Teaching.”  Although  Dr. 
Mursell  is  himself  a  musician  and  has 
collaborated  in  the  ^vriting  of  an 
earlier  book  entitled  “The  Psycholog;v' 
of  School  Music  Teaching,”  in  his 
latter  book  he  scarcely  mentions  the 
teaching  of  music.  But  anyone  who 
reads  this  text  can  easily  make  appli¬ 
cations  of  some  of  his  material  in  the 
teaching  of  music  and  this  book  is 
therefore  to  be  heartily  recommended 
to  the  teacher  of  piano  wdio  wishes  to 
do  some  thinking  for  himself.  It 
may  be  worthwhile  to  make  some 
applications  to  the  teaching  of  piano 
of  a  few  of  his  general  principles  of 
psychology.  We  may  consider  these 
under  five  headings:  I  —  Learning 
technics;  II  —  Transferring  technics 
to  playing;  III — ^Reading  and  memo¬ 
rizing;  IV — Practicing  and  perform¬ 
ing;  V  —  Developing  attitudes  and 
appreciations. 

7 — What  Psychology  Has  to  Say 
About  Learning  Technics 

Teaching  is  not  telling,  it  is  not 
demonstrating,  it  is  not  correcting,  it 
is  not  transferring  what  is  in  one 
mind  to  another,  but  it  is  the  stimu¬ 
lating  of  another  mind  to  reach  out 
and  learn.  Learning  must  be  done 
by  the  individual  himself.  Teaching 


is  the  guidance  of  learning.  It  is 
primarily  stimulation.  In  bringing 
this  about  the  teacher  must  carefully 
consider  what  the  student  is  capable 
of  learning,  what  things  are  most 
worthy  of  learning,  and  what  condi¬ 
tions  that  he  can  help  produce  will 
be  most  effective  in  helping  a  pupil 
to  learn.  We  need  in  our  piano 
teaching  to  study,  more  than  has  yet 
been  done,  parallel  investigations  that 
have  lx*en  made  in  other  fields,  such 
as  in  Engli.sh.  For  instance,  there 
have  been  great  changes  in  the  word 
lists  which  children  are  taught  to 
spell.  Inve.stigator8  have  examined 
letters  wTitten  by  thousands  of  busi¬ 
ness  men,  have  listened  to  the  conver¬ 
sations  in  ordinary  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments,  have  endeavored  in  many 
ways  to  ascertain  just  what  are  the 
words  which  people  need  for  success¬ 
ful  business  intercourse.  From  these 
and  other  sources  such  as  newspapers 
and  the  commonly  read  literature 
have  l)een  formulated  word  lists  which 
children  can  learn  in  the  schools. 
Increased  interest  in  the  words 
studied,  and  elimination  of  useless  or 
seldom  used  material  have  resulted 
from  such  formulations.  lias  any¬ 
body  ever  done  anything  comparable 
to  this  regarding  playing  upon  the 
piano  ?  Might  we  not  obtain  valuable 
information  if  we  w’ere  to  list  the 
experiences  of  5000  or  500  or  even  50 
young  people  w’ho  have  learned  to 
play  the  piano;  if  we  were  to  tabulate 
when  they  played  and  w’hat  they 
played  and  how  they  played;  what 
people  asked  them  to  play;  how  the 
things  that  they  did  play  were  re¬ 
ceived;  what  demands  were  made 
they  were  unable  to  meet;  what  were 
their  .satisfactions  and  regrets,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  playing  the  piano.  If 
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from  all  these  could  be  formulated  a 
“use-vocabulary”  of  playing  the  piano 
we  might  find  it  sadly  at  variance 
with  what  most  piano  teachers  include 
in  their  training  instruction.  We 
need  to  study  how  playing  the  piano 
fits  into  life,  and  then  prepare  our 
pupils  to  meet  those  uses.  Such  a 
procedure  might  give  what  is  now 
sadly  lacking  in  most  study  of  tech¬ 
nic,  namely,  a  definite  and  appealing 
purpose.  That  is  fundamental  in  all 
learning.  We  never  learn  anything 
unless  we  can  at  the  time  in  some  way 
justify  to  ourselves  the  effort  which 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  The 
teacher  must  motivate,  render  intelli¬ 
gent,  render  attractive,  the  pupil’s 
study  of  technic  or  it  w'ill  never  be 
learned. 

Moreover,  wt  must  rememl)er  that 
the  acquiring  of  all  technics  is  a 
process  of  going  from  approximations 
to  definite  controls.  Brains,  motor 
mechanisms,  eyes,  and  fingers  ad¬ 
vance  from  clumsiness  to  skill,  from 
slowness  to  speed.  And  these  im¬ 
provements  are  not  all  necessarily 
with  the  piano  alone.  Striking  a  tri¬ 
angle  in  exact  rhythm  involves  much 
the  same  power  as  playing  a  piano 
piece  rhythmically.  Stepping  the 
rhythm  in  a  Dalcroze  exercist^  attunes 
the  body  to  proper  rhythmic  interpre¬ 
tation  at  the  piano.  Sketching  a 
sweeping  line  in  a  drawing  may  help 
with  the  conception  of  melodic  phras¬ 
ing.  Singing  alto  or  tenor  in  the 
chorus  helps  make  the  construction  of 
the  chord  on  the  keyboard  more  vital. 
Richness  and  variety  of  experience 
strengthen  every  expression. 

Learning  technics  therefore  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  recognized,  attractive 
purpose,  on  a  gradual  approximation 
of  power,  and  on  the  ability  to  see 


the  acquired  technic  in  terms  of  its 
relation  to  other  technics.  Before  we 
have  learned  anything  completely 
we  have  established  its  relations  to 
everything  that  it  can  possibly  teach. 
This  means  that  learning  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  practically  never-ending 
process.  This  should  be  the  attitude 
that  we  take  toward  teaching  technics. 
Isolated,  unapplied  technical  power  is 
futile.  What  use  is  playing  scales  in 
sequence  with  the  metronome  if  the 
power  cannot  be  transferred  to  the 
playing  of  music?  The  playing  of  a 
scale  teautifully  is  never  completed 
l>ecause  there  are  always  new  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  that  scale  may  be 
used,  and  each  one  of  them  may  re¬ 
quire  some  new  adjustment.  When 
learning  technics  is  shown  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  progressive,  technical  studies 
continue  useful  indefinitely. 

II — Transferring  Technics  to 
Playing 

The  purpose  of  piano  teaching  is  to 
enable  pupils  to  play  music.  Listen¬ 
ing,  lK)dily  expression,  original  com¬ 
position,  playing  upon  rhythmic  in¬ 
struments,  acquiring  of  various  tech¬ 
nics  —  all  of  these  and  other  aspects 
of  the  enriched  procedure  which  has 
l>een  advocated  in  this  article  should 
r(;sult  in  better  playing  of  better 
music.  Frequently  these  aids  arro¬ 
gate  to  themselves  the  autonomy  of 
separate  commands  and  even  teachers 
take  pleasure  in  the  ability  with 
which  their  pupils  play  scales,  per¬ 
form  cadences  in  various  keys,  modu¬ 
late  short  phrases,  improvise  accom- 
j>animents,  and  demonstrate  various 
other  astonishing  accomplishments. 
But  frequently  these  do  not  carry  over 
in  very  large  measure  to  the  playing 
of  actual  music,  in  the  sense  of  com- 
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plete  compositions.  How  can  these 
failures  to  function  be  overcome  or 
at  least  minimized  ?  A  good  teacher 
should  aim  constantly  to  increase  the 
amount  of  transfer  from  technical 
studies  to  the  playing  of  pieces.  We 
have  already  discussed  how  the  ac¬ 
quiring  of  the  technics  themselves  can 
be  made  more  vital.  As  they  are  be¬ 
ing  acquired  their  relationship  to 
music  should  be  pointed  out  by  apply¬ 
ing  them  in  many  different  situations. 
If  a  new  scale  has  been  learned,  pieces 
containing  scale  passages  based  upon 
it  should  be  introduced  and  these 
should  be  transposed  so  that  the  new 
scale  becomes  familiar  in  various  set¬ 
tings.  Peculiar  fingerings  for  a  mo¬ 
tive  should  be  developed  into  phrases 
or  little  pieces  by  being  played  in 
sequences.  Crescendos  and  diminuen¬ 
dos  or  other  dynamics  indicated  in 
one  composition  should  be  applied  to 
other  compositions  and  the  effects 
compared.  The  suggestions  advanced 
by  the  teacher  should  be  considered 
as  suggestions  only  and  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  devise  their  own 
applications.  By  a  variety  of  means 
the  teacher  should  lead  the  pupils  to 
desire  strongly  the  ability  to  transfer 
their  technics.  Technical  powers,  like 
the  talents  in  the  old  Bible  story,  can 
be  retained  only  as  they  are  used  and 
increased.  It  is  a  waste  to  learn  a 
technic  and  not  tc  put  it  to  use. 
Music  is  frequently  like  a  puzzle 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  technics  which  the  pupil 
has  acquired  but  which  he  may  not 
use.  Conceptions  such  as  these  should 
be  used  to  keep  the  pupil  alert  in  the 
conscious  use  in  many  kinds  of  music 
of  the  technics  which  he  has  learned. 
Only  when  he  himself  is  alert  to  make 
his  own  formulations  and  applications 


of  the  technics  which  he  has  studied 
has  technical  study  been  well  directed. 
Let  the  teacher  cultivate  a  large 
measure  of  appreciation  and  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  even  astonishment  when  the 
pupil  suggests  a  way  in  which  certain 
technics  may  be  used,  as  for  instance 
new  fingerings,  or  new  broken  chord 
exercises,  or  methods  of  transposing. 
Only  as  the  pupil  gains  this  attitude 
of  exploration  and  of  confidence  and 
of  individual  power,  will  he  continue 
to  grow.  ^loreover,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  if  technics  are  to  be  made 
vital  only  those  should  be  taught 
which  are  essential,  that  is  to  say, 
which  are  needed  in  actual  playing. 
Let  us  rememlx'r  the  suggestion  made 
of  ascertaining  how  music  functions, 
lot  us  supply  the  same  principle  to 
the  technics  which  we  teach.  Each 
teacher  should  frequently  take  stock 
of  his  own  procedures  and  even  of 
those  advocated  in  standard  series! 
What  works  well  with  some  teachers 
and  some  pupils  may  not  work  well 
with  me  and  some  of  my  pupils. 

Ill — Reading  and  Memorizing 

These  two  important  processes  are 
closely  related  when  both  are  seen  as 
the  result  of  careful  organization  of 
the  music  material.  Reading  and 
memorizing  are  not  simply  the  change 
ing  of  black  notes  into  movements 
of  the  fingers.  There  is  much  more 
involved  than  playing  a  C  whenever 
a  note  is  printed  in  the  third  space 
of  the  treble  staff.  Reading  and 
memorizing  require  the  transmuting 
of  a  visual  impression  into  a  motor 
conception  and  act  which  combines 
rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  form,  and 
tone  color.  They  therefore  involve  a 
mental  synthesis  and  a  physical  ex¬ 
pression.  This  involves  evaluating  of 
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these  five  elements  and  the  placing  of 
them  in  right  order  of  importance. 
There  must  be  comparison  between 
the  parts  of  the  composition,  as  to 
points  of  greater  or  less  stress  in  the 
melody  and  diflFerences  in  dynamics. 
Reading  and  memorizing  in  music  are 
much  like  solving  a  problem  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  Both  call  for  seeing  the 
material  as  a  whole,  indicating  the 
points  of  first  attack,  aspects  which 
need  special  drill  because  they  pre¬ 
sent  particular  difficulties,  and  then 
the  inter-relating  of  parts  until  the 
solution  is  reached.  It  has  been  well 
established  in  the  experimental  classes 
in  reading  that  we  must  start  with  the 
whole  idea  and  gradually  come  down 
to  the  smaller  parts  and  that  we  need 
to  read  much  in  order  to  acquire 
habits  of  grasping  ideas  of  wholes 
and  parts.  How  have  these  findings 
been  applied  in  music?  There  is  far 
too  little  sight  reading  done  in  piano 
study  after  the  first  page  of  rote  play¬ 
ing  is  well  under  way.  There  is  far 
too  much  attention  paid  to  minute 
details  of  comparatively  difficult  mate¬ 
rial  at  the  beginning.  There  should 
be  extensive  reading  of  simple  mate¬ 
rial — and  this  means  simple  from  the 
viewp<)int  of  the  child,  not  of  the 
teacher.  Nothing  succeeds  like  suc¬ 
cess!  Moreover,  teachers  need  to  give 
definite  tests  and  examinations  in 
reading  in  order  to  ascertain  just 
what  progress  the  child  is  making. 
Both  pupil  and  teacher  should  know 
what  can  actually  be  done  at  a  given 
stage.  In  every  lesson  there  should 
be  some  time  for  playing  at  first  sight 
material  which  the  children  have 
never  seen  before,  and  always  it 
should  be  material  which  is  within 
the  possibilities  of  the  child  when  his 
interest  and  will  are  aroused.  No  one 


learns  to  be  a  fluent  reader  unless  he 
continues  to  succeed  in  the  sight 
reading  he  undertakes.  Nearly  all  of 
us  err  in  giving  our  pupils  material 
that  is  so  hard  that  they  have  to  dig 
it  out  bit  by  bit.  A  prominent 
piano  teacher  who  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  producing  pupils  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  accomplishments  maintains 
that  the  proper  sequence  for  teaching 
children  to  read  music  should  be 
about  as  follows:  first,  pupils  should 
sing  melodies  which  they  have  learned 
by  rote ;  second,  they  should  pick 
these  out  on  the  piano;  third,  they 
should  write  these  melodies  with  such 
symbols  as  they  are  able  to  use  at  the 
time,  beginning  with  movements  of 
the  hand  or  simple  marks  upon  the 
Iward;  and,  finally,  fourth,  after  they 
have  reached  the  stage  where  they  can 
write  with  accurate  music  notation 
the  rote  material  which  they  have 
picked  out  on  the  piano,  then,  and 
only  then,  should  they  be  introduced 
to  the  printed  page  and  expected  to 
read  this  material  from  the  page. 
Beginning  reading,  in  other  words, 
should  be  little  more  than  recognizing 
in  the  new  and  strange  notation  of 
printed  music,  musical  ideas  which 
are  already  familiar  to  the  reader. 
Only  as  the  grasp  of  the  musical  ideas 
broadens  should  the  notation  to  be 
read  become  more  difficult.  For  a 
considerable  time  new  ideas  should  be 
gained  from  hearing  rather  than  from 
reading.  The  reading  presented  to 
the  learner  should  gradually  become 
more  difficult  but  should  always  be 
something  which  after  proper  pre¬ 
paratory  work  can  be  grasped  at  sight. 
With  a  procedure  of  this  nature  mar¬ 
velous  progress  in  the  handling  of 
difficult  material  can  be  made.  The 
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same  general  principles  apply  to  mem¬ 
orizing. 

IV — Practicing  and  Performing 

Likewise,  these  principles  apply  to 
practicing  and  performing.  We 
should  never  practice  anything  until 
we  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  learn.  It  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  that  economical  learn¬ 
ing  is  a  process  of  organization 
toward  a  definite  goal.  Doing  any¬ 
thing  over  and  over  with  little  or  no 
conception  of  what  it  is  for,  results 
in  slight,  if  any,  learning.  Poor 
practicing  may  be  worse  than  none. 
Repetition  is  not  the  mother  of  learn¬ 
ing:  its  offspring  are  often  bungling 
and  stupidity.  When  rightly  used  it 
may  become  the  mid-wife  which 
assists  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  learn¬ 
ing,  whost?  parents  are  understanding 
and  interest. 

Since  teaching  is  guidance  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  since  learning  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  process  which  results  from 
one’s  own  efforts,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  lesson  may  well  lx‘  the 
devising  of  a  vital  practising  assign¬ 
ment.  This  should  be  something 
which  the  pupil  is  anxious  to  do, 
which  he  sees  a  reason  for,  and  which 
he  knows  just  how  to  accomplish. 
Right  practicing  makes  right  lessons, 
and  this  means  continuous  happy 
progress. 

.Ml  music  is  the  expression  of  an 
itlea  or  at  least  of  a  mood  or  a  vision 
of  beauty,  and  he  who  is  to  play  it 
adequately  must  to  some  extent  relive 
this  experience  and  seek  to  embody  it 
in  his  playing.  This  do(*s  not  mean 
merely  one  general  conception,  it 
means  careful  analytic  thought  con¬ 
cerning  the  parts  of  the  vision  of 
beauty  and  the  musical  expression  of 


these.  This  statement  refers  to  musi¬ 
cal  elements  and  does  not  necessarily 
involve  literary  or  programmatic 
ideas.  All  the  considerations  we  have 
discussed  before  of  the  elements  of 
music  and  all  the  various  approaches 
for  strengthening  these,  are  needed  in 
our  conception  of  practicing  and  per¬ 
forming.  Accentuation,  phrasing,  ex¬ 
pression — all  should  be  considered  as 
punctuation  whose  purpose  is  to  help 
express  the  underlying  conception 
more  adequately.  Good  practicing  is 
always  performing  at  least  in  embryo. 
It  always  looks  forward  to  that  per¬ 
fection  which  is  necessary  for  the  per¬ 
formance  which  will  give  pleasure  to 
player  and  listener.  The  social  aspect 
of  music  is  always  a  stimulus. 

Performing  should  come  as  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  social  stimulus  which 
is  inherent  in  good  practicing.  Music 
needs  to  be  shared,  to  exist,  and  this 
dependence  of  giving  upon  having 
should  Ik*  clearly  grasped  by  the 
learner.  There  should  b<*  many  op¬ 
portunities  when  pupils  perform  for 
each  other,  for  parents,  for  friends 
and  neighbors  and  finally  for  the 
audience  at  the  recital. 

Now’  w’hat  about  the  child  who 
does  not  w’ant  to  practice  and  who  is 
frightened  at  performing?  Or  the 
child  who  is  delighted  to  perform 
w’ithout  having  practiced?  From  the 
teaching  viewpoint  they  are  alike  in 
that  they  are  not  controlled  by  the 
learning  attitude.  The  remedial 
treatment  indicated  for  l>oth  is  the 
stimulating  of  the  desire  to  learn. 
The  discussion  of  this  problem  leads 
us  ro  our  final  sub-division. 

V — Attitudes  and  Appreciations 

Playing  the  piano  consists  not  only 
of  depressing  keys,  of  knowing  which 
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keys  to  depress,  but  of  trying  to  ex¬ 
press  by  these  depressed  keys  certain 
aspects  of  beauty.  Knowledge,  skills, 
and  emotional  reactions  or  attitudes 
and  appreciations  are  all  required  for 
good  piano  playing.  And  the  results 
of  piano  playing  should  include  not 
only  satisfactory  performances  but 
also  increased  interest  in  other  piano 
playing,  other  forms  of  music,  other 
forms  of  art,  and  other  aspects  of  fine 
living.  Children  differ  so  greatly 
that  there  are  wide  variations  in 
these  three  phases  of  playing  — 
knowledge,  skill,  and  attitude,  but  no 
one  can  be  absent  or  disregarded  in 
goo<l  playing  and  hence  in  g»>od 
teaching.  Each  depends  upon  the 
other — attitude  without  skill  tends  to 
superficiality;  knowledge  without  at¬ 
titude  tends  to  pedantry;  skill  with¬ 
out  knowledge  tends  to  egotism — and 
so  the  catalog  might  continue.  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  one  branch  needs  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  other  two  for  balance  and 
insight. 

If  modern  education  has  any  mes¬ 
sage  for  music  teachers  it  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  considering  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  student.  The  will  to 
learn  and  the  satisfaction  in  learning 
arc  essential  for  progress.  In  nothing 
is  it  more  true  than  playing  the  piano 
that  one  may  lead  a  horse  to  water 
but  cannot  make  him  drink.  One 
may  make  a  child  go  through  the 
movements  at  the  piano,  but  unless 
his  interest  is  back  of  them,  learning 
to  play  is  not  only  slight  or  completely 
absent,  but  it  may  lx?  w'orse  than  ab¬ 
sent,  it  may  be  w'orse,  harder  to  de¬ 
velop  than  it  was  before  the  exter¬ 
nally-compelled  practice  took  place. 
There  is  no  idea  that  should  more 
completely  concern  the  teacher  than 
that  of  making  the  lessons  interesting 


and  vital  to  the  child,  and  of  making 
conditions  in  the  home  such  that  the 
activities  of  the  practicing  periods 
shall  continue  and  reinforce  the 
spirit  of  the  lesson. 

How  are  we  to  know  when  we  have 
developed  right  attitudes?  Frequently 
they  are  taken  for  granted ;  frequently 
lip-service  in  the  way  of  gushing  or 
flattery  is  accepted  as  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  “Handsome  is  as  handsome 
does”  is  a  better  criterion.  Attitudes 
must  function  in  acts  —  in  practice 
and  performance.  William  James 
long  ago  announced  that  a  mental  at¬ 
titude  or  appreciation  in  order  to 
continue  to  exist  must  show  itself  in 
action.  He  only  loves  good  music 
who  seeks  to  have  more  of  it. 

What  are  the  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  developing  appreciation  or  intelli¬ 
gent  love  of  musical  beauty?  Pre¬ 
senting  material  that  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  learner  at  his 
stage  of  development ;  sel(*cting  music 
on  the  basis  of  adult  standards  rather 
than  those  of  the  learner;  and  stress¬ 
ing  unduly  technical  aspects  so  that 
the  Ix'auty  of  the  music  is  over¬ 
shadowed. 

Each  teacher  must  be  a  student,  if 
he  wishes  his  students  to  make  the 
best  progress  and  in  these  days  of 
competition  and  comparing  of  values 
failure  to  do  this  is  likely  to  lead  to 
loss  of  pupils.  Each  piano  teacher 
has  problems  which  are  peculiar  to 
her  classes,  first  lx*cause  she  is  diflPer- 
ent  from  other  teachers  and  second 
because  her  pupils  are  diflFerent  from 
other  pupils.  She  may  use  formula¬ 
tions  of  other  teachers  but  she  must 
make  her  own  adaptations.  And  in 
matters  of  attitude  there  is  little 
y)rinted  as  yet  that  w'ill  be  helpful. 
Let  her  therefore  review’  her  experi- 
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ences  as  she  plans  her  work  for  the 
new  season.  What  attitudes  has  she 
produced  in  her  pupils  and  what  have 
they  led  to  ?  What  have  been  the 
immediate  results  with  this  piece  or 
this  technical  material  ?  What  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  the 
next  year,  or  three  years  aftenvards? 
What  has  been  the  eflFect  of  pieces 
which  had  striking  titles,  or  story 
content,  or  realistic  efTt*cts,  compared 
with  those  which  stressed  purely  musi¬ 
cal  elements  ?  Which  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  —  rhythm,  melody,  harmony, 
form,  tone-color  —  stimulated  moat 
eflFectively  which  pupils?  What  was 
the  result  in  interested  intelligent 
study  of  various  w’ays  of  presenting 
new  material — playing  by  the  teacher, 
by  other  pupils,  by  the  learner  ?  What 
have  proved  to  be  the  best  proportions 
for  various  pupils  of  pieces  and  exer¬ 
cises?  What  means  have  resulted  in 
the  most  playing  outside  the  lesson  ? 


—  for  the  pupil’s  own  pleasure,  for 
that  of  others,  at  home,  in  school,  in 
other  places  ? 

These  questions  are  typical  of  those 
the  teacher  will  consider  as  she  real¬ 
izes  the  importance  of  attitudes  and 
appreciations  as  the  driving  force  be¬ 
hind  all  learning,  and  as  she  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  teaching  is  a 
process  of  constant  adaptation.  There 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  prac¬ 
ticing,  performance,  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  The  richer  the  teacher’s  back¬ 
ground  of  music  and  general  educa¬ 
tion,  the  wiser  should  she  be  in  select¬ 
ing  music  for  children  which  will 
stimulate  their  appreciation  and 
hence  stimulate  their  practicing,  their 
performing,  their  reading,  and  their 
memorizing,  the  transferring  of  their 
technic  to  playing,  and  their  willing^ 
ness  to  give  more  time  to  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  their  technics. 
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There  are  two  large  functions 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  schools 
today.  They  may  be  defined  as  the 
“immediate”  or  school  function,  and 
the  “ultimate”  or  social  function. 
The  “immediate”  function  may  be 


explained  by  saying  that  all  schools 
which  start  instrumental  study  w’ant 
a  band  or  an  orchestra  in  the  quickest 
possible  time.  Supervisory  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers,  very  often,  are 
not  particularly  interested  in  the 
methods  employed  by  the  instru- 
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mental  teachers  for  obtaining  quick 
results,  unless  these  officers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  band  or  orchestra 
bringing  home  a  cup  from  a  contest. 
The  “ultimate”  function  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  training  the  individual  for 
a  leisure  time  activity.  Any  course 
in  instrumental  music  must  take  into 
consideration  both  functions  if  it  is 
to  be  complete.  The  approaches  used 
are  obviously  determined  by  the  phi¬ 
losophy  underlying  each  function. 

Types  of  Approach 

There  are  four  approaches  to  in¬ 
strumental  music  study  in  use  in  our 
schools  today :  1  —  private  lessons ; 
2 — class  lessons  on  homogeneous  in¬ 
struments;  3 — class  lessons  on  hetero¬ 
geneous  instruments;  4 — the  full 
band  or  orchestra  in  one  class,  con¬ 
sisting  either  of  all  beginners,  or  be¬ 
ginners  and  intermediate  performers. 

1.  Private  or  individual  lessons 
are  designed  primarily  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  technical  facility  and  tone. 
The  method  employed  is  a  carefully 
graded  scheme  of  habit  building  for 
technic  through  a  drill  process.  Often 
little  or  no  thought  is  given  to  devel¬ 
oping  general  musicianship  through 
ensemble  performance,  or  to  a  study 
of  other  materials  of  music  such  as 
design,  style,  structure  or  to  orchestral 
timbre  (tone  quality  of  different  in¬ 
struments).  The  attitude  and  inter¬ 
est  of  the  learner  are  often  disre¬ 
garded.  Teachers  will  often  insist 
that  their  pupils  stay  away  from 
“contamination”  with  amateur  in¬ 
strumental  groups,  neglecting  one  of 
the  chief  merits  of  music  as  a  social 
art.  Technic  is  set  up  as  a  goal  in¬ 
stead  of  a  means  to  a  goal.  This 
approach  is  the  most  expensive  form 
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of  instrumental  study,  and  in  these 
times  can  hardly  justify  its  existence 
in  school  music.  What  is  its  value? 
It  does  build  good  technic  and  tone, 
but  at  the  expense  of  many  other 
vital  functions  in  music. 

2.  Class  lessons  on  one  instrument 
in  many  cases  are  similar  to  private 
study  in  function,  i.e.,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  twhnic.  They  are  not  as 
successful  in  that  respect  since  most 
of  the  teaching  must  be  done  through 
word  concept ;  less  opportunity  is 
given  for  individual  work;  and  there 
is  the  danger  of  too  little  attention  to 
important  details.  A  new  psychology 
is  involved  in  this  approach  which 
many  teachers,  transferring  from  in¬ 
dividual  to  class  teaching,  fail  to 
learn.  Again,  many  schools  will  not 
permit  students  in  classes  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  the  band  or  orchestra  until 
they  have  achieved  a  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  required  for  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  Educationally,  it  is  an  advance 
on  individual  work  because  of  the 
competitive  spirit  for  individual  ad¬ 
vancement;  the  emphasis  on  coopera¬ 
tive  and  musical  unity  and  their 
social  implications;  and  finally,  econ¬ 
omy,  since  you  can  teach  15  or  20 
for  the  same  price  as  one  or  two. 

3.  Class  instruction  on  heteroge¬ 
neous  instruments  is  carried  on  in 
many  ways,  including  groups  of  the 
same  family,  such  as  strings,  wood¬ 
winds,  brass  and  percussion;  or  else, 
instruments  of  similar  key,  i.e.,  all 
B-flat,  C,  E-flat  or  F  instruments  in 
their  respective  groupings.  With  this 
approach,  you  are  immediately  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  amount  of  technic  you 
can  teach  since  each  instrument  has 
its  own  peculiarities.  Furthermore, 
an  entirely  different  type  of  material 
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and  procedure  is  essential  for  success 
with  this  method.  The  emphasis  is 
no  longer  on  technic  alone,  but  on 
tonal  balance  and  ensemble  perform¬ 
ance.  A  new  element  in  the  form  of 
“listening  to  others  as  well  as  to  your- 
seir’  enters.  There  is  great  stimula¬ 
tion  of  interest  in  development  of 
technic  as  a  means  to  finer  musical 
performance  in  order  to  make  group 
music  sound  better.  It  is  much  easier 
to  motivate  the  work  because  of  larger 
opportunity  for  variation  in  drill 
processes.  Dynamics  acquire  a  new 
meaning  because  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  melody  and  accompani¬ 
ment.  What  is  lost  in  technic  is 
more  than  made  up  in  interest  in 
music  as  a  social  art,  and  in  stimula¬ 
tion  towards  a  finer  musical  under¬ 
standing. 

4.  Full  orchestra  or  band  approach. 
This  procedure  is  fast  coming  into 
general  favor  because  of  its  tremen¬ 
dous  stimulating  value.  Children  feel 
that  they  are  participating  In  a  real 
band  or  orchestra  from  the  outset. 
There  is  even  greater  opportunity  for 
varying  drill  proces.ses;  for  teaching 
dynamics  and  tempi  through  rehear¬ 
sal  routine ;  for  study  of  instrumental 
timbre  and  ensemble  balance;  for  an 
analysis  of  form,  thematic  develop¬ 
ment  and  simple  orchestration.  Such 
a  course  must  of  necessity  be  based  on 
familiar  song  literature,  and  should 
be  taught  from  a  song  singing  ap¬ 
proach  similar  to  that  used  in  piano 
class  methods.  Technic  must  come 
incidentally  through  the  use  of  uni¬ 
son  scales  charted  in  score  form  on 
the  blackboard  after  the  children  have 
gained  some  little  control  over  embou¬ 
chure  (lip  muscle  development  for 
wind  instrument  players)  and  bow 


(for  string  players).  Only  a  limited 
amount  of  technic  can  be  taught  at 
one  time.  This  approach  requires  a 
very  skillful  teacher  who  must  be 
acquainted,  if  only  superficially,  with 
the  technical  problems  of  each  instru¬ 
ment.  However,  this  method  is  the 
moat  fascinating  from  both  pupil  and 
teacher  standpoint  because  it  utilizes 
a  musical  process  for  the  acquisition 
of  mechanical  skills,  rather  than  a 
mechanical  process  for  the  attainment 
of  a  musical  understanding  and 
technic. 

From  the  standpoint  of  complete¬ 
ness,  a  combination  of  groups  2,  3, 
and  4  would  be  the  most  successful 
and  happiest  approaches  to  use. 

Administration 

Classes  are  scheduled  either  in 
regular,  definitely  assigned  periods; 
during  study  periods;  or  on  a  rotat¬ 
ing  or  stagger  plan.  Obviously,  the 
regularly  scheduled  system  is  best. 
The  stagger  plan  offers  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  regular  system 
where  difficulties  or  conflicts  in  sched¬ 
uling  occur.  !Most  supervisory  of¬ 
ficers  are  willing  to  install  such  a 
system,  and  the  cooperation  of  aca¬ 
demic  teachers  must  be  sought.  Care¬ 
ful  check  must  be  made  each  week  so 
that  children  know  what  period  to 
come.  The  most  unsatisfactory  group¬ 
ing  is  secured  by  having  children 
come  during  study  periods.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  plan  for  each  class, 
since  the  teacher  never  knows  who 
will  show  up  or  what  instrumentation 
he  will  have  to  w’ork  with. 

Psychology  of  the  Class  Lesson 

The  lesson  should  be  planned  to 
keep  everybody  busy,  though  not 
necessarily  playing  all  the  time.  The 
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first  few  minutes  might  be  devoted 
to  “warming  up,”  either  wdth  unison 
scales  in  the  key  of  the  piece  to  be 
studied,  or  with  chordal  studies  taken 
from  the  picw  to  be  studied.  This 
should  Ix’  followed  by  the  assigned 
work.  Opportunity  for  individual 
help  is  possible  by  alternating  in¬ 
dividual  with  full  group  performance. 
Then  a  few  minutes  for  helpful  criti¬ 
cism  pointing  out  means  for  improv¬ 
ing  technic,  and  asking  for  sugges¬ 
tions  from  the  members  of  the  class 
is  desirable. 

Turning  to  the  new  assignment  for 
home  study,  analyze  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  problems  involved.  Make 
sure  they  fully  understand  what  they 
are  to  accomplish.  A  poor  result  in 
class  is  often  due  to  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  required  in  the  assign¬ 
ment.  Whenever  possible,  sight-read 
the  new  assignment  with  the  group, 
explaining  difficulties. 

The  remainder  of  the  period,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  few  minutes, 
might  be  devoted  to  help  with  the 
school  music,  not  merely  playing  it 
through,  but  smoothing  out  technical 
difficulties  so  that  rehearsals  of  the 
full  group  move  along  more  rapidly 
towards  finer  ensemble. 

The  last  few  minutes  should  be  left 
for  “inspiration”  in  the  form  of  solo 
or  small  ensemble  performance  either 
by  the  teacher  or  advanced  students. 
Pupils  will  vie  with  one  another  to 
be  chosen  for  this  honor.  It  not  only 
serves  as  a  valuable  stimulus,  but 
acquaints  them  with  good  tone  quality 
and  additional  literature. 

In  summation,  I  have  appended 
some  criteria  for  evaluating  the  work 
of  a  teacher  of  instrumental  music. 


These  criteria  may  also  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  music  teacher. 

7 — Psychology  of  Approach 

1.  Does  the  class  employ  the  stu¬ 
dents’  previous  experience  in  vocal 
music  ? 

2.  Does  the  class  provide  a  mu¬ 
sically  worthwhile  experience  from 
the  outset? 

3.  Is  the  class  interesting  from 
pupil  standpoint? 

4.  Does  the  class  utilize  the 
students’  previous  experience  with 
rhythm  instruments? 

5.  Does  the  class  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  creative  initiative? 

6.  Does  the  class  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  outside  activities  in 
home,  church  or  club? 

7.  Is  this  type  of  approach  worthy 
of  the  teacher’s  sincere  support? 

II — A  ppreciation 

1.  Does  the  class  provide  familiar 
and  worthwhile  music? 

2.  Does  it  provide  opportunity  for 
acquaintance  with  the  materials  of 
music  (timbre,  design,  etc.) 

3.  Does  it  provide  opportunity  for 
correlation  with  assembly  programs 
as  an  accompaniment  to  singing  or 
for  solo  performance? 

4.  Are  the  students  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  simple  harmonic  listen¬ 
ing  for  correct  intonation  ? 

Ill — Technical  Development 

1.  Is  provision  made  for  care¬ 
fully  graded  material  for  each  instru¬ 
ment  and  for  each  performer? 

2.  Is  the  work  pr(^ressing  con¬ 
sistently  ? 

3.  Will  the  classwork  provide  an 
adequate  technic  for  further  study? 
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4.  Are  assignments  specific  and 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  stu¬ 
dents? 

5.  Is  the  full  attention  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  held  through  variation  of  drill 
processes  ? 

6.  Is  the  material  of  such  length 
as  to  be  played  successfully  without 
tiring? 

7.  Are  pupil  difficulties  carefully 
analyzed  and  explained? 

8.  Is  music  terminology  an  out¬ 
growth  of  developing  understanding 
and  ability? 

9.  Is  there  sufficient  practice  ma¬ 
terial  for  homework? 

10.  Does  the  home  work  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  ensemble  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  performed  ? 

11.  Does  the  teacher’s  plan  make 
regular  use  of  skills  previously  de¬ 
veloped  ? 

12.  Is  the  rhythmic  development 
progressively  graded? 

IV — Mechanical  Set-up 

1.  Is  the  music  room  always  ready 
for  the  next  class? 


2.  Are  there  sufficient  stands  and 
chairs  ? 

3.  Are  all  materials  available  for  ‘ 
each  class? 

4.  Is  the  lesson  plan  definitely 
set,  or  merely  a  hazy  idea  in  the 
teacher’s  head  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  quote  from  the 
“Psychology  of  School  ^fusic  Teach¬ 
ing”  by  Mursell  and  Glenn.  “Music 
education  should  be  planned,  not  in 
terms  of  technique  and  drill,  but  in 
terms  of  self  expression,  emotional 
release,  and  the  creative  impulse.  .  .  . 
What  \ve  want  is  to  start  the  pupil 
off  with  a  vision  of  his  instrument  as 
a  means  of  music  making,  musical  : 
pleasure  and  self  expression.  ...  If 
we  can  evoke  in  a  child  a  keen  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  music,  if  we  can  sustain 
this  interest  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  steadily  build  it  up  to  higher 
levels,  then  even  though  he  never  be¬ 
comes  a  virtuoso  or  a  composer,  he 
will  have  found  himself  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  happiness,  and  built  for  himself 
a  better  life  and  a  wider  personality  ' 
through  music.  This  is  the  chief  l 
business  of  music  education.  ...” 


ORGANIZING  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

Charles  R.  Spaulding 

DIRECTOR  OF  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 
NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Spaulding  i«  a  graduate  of  the  Ithaca,  Netr  York,  Conservatory  of  Music  and  has 
icritten  many  numbers  for  band  and  orchestra. 


Never  before  have  we  he^rd  so 
much  about  shorter  hours  of 
work  for  those  in  every  walk 
of  life,  so  that  more  may  be  given 
employment.  What  are  all  of  these 
people  to  do  in  the  extra  hours  which 
they  used  to  spend  at  their  profes¬ 
sion  ?  Will  they  be  happier  ?  Will 


this  change  in  affairs  make  for  greater 
contentment  or  for  more  time  for 
self-pity  and  delusion.  To  be  happy, 
one  must  be  busy.  To  attend  enter¬ 
tainments  more  often  will  increase 
expense.  In  fact,  during  leisure 
time,  many  feel  that  they  must  go 
somewhere  in  order  to  have  a  good 
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time.  (The  current  press  suggests 
that  “higher  education  with  all  its 
cultural  advantages  which  once  only 
the  wealthy  knew,  time  for  sports  in 
the  open  and  leisure  for  other  things, 
will  make  life  enjoyable  for  the  aver¬ 
age  working  man  under  the  N.  R,  A. 
Code.”) 

What  a  splendid  opportunity  this 
leisure  offers  those  who  have  often 
wanted  to  play  some  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  If  they  could  but  realize  how 
much  happiness  the  ability  to  play 
affords  one  and  how  much  pleasure 
it  gives  others,  there  would  be  as 
many  adults  learning  on  instruments 
as  there  are  junior  high  school  pupils. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  adults 
can  and  will  make  equal,  if  not  supe¬ 
rior  progress  to  youngsters,  whether 
in  classes  or  private  lessons.  Here, 
in  the  future,  more  than  ever,  instru¬ 
mental  music  will  find  itself  coming 
to  the  front.  Not  only  will  adult 
bands  be  organized  and  trained,  but 
that  training  will  be  added  more  and 
more  to  the  regular  school  curriculum 
that  boys  and  girls  may  learn  to  play 
one  or  more  instruments  before  leav¬ 
ing  school. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the 
junior  high  school  band.  First,  it  is 
desirable  that  pupils  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  be  urged  to  join  classes 
in  instrumental  music,  held  in  their 
own  schools  during  school  hours,  and 
that  they  be  given  regular  band  train¬ 
ing  with  other  pupils  of  their  age  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  play 
well  an  easy  grade  of  band  music  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  junior  high  school. 

In  the  junior  high  school  itself,  we 
get  a  big  response  to  our  call  for 
recruits.  During  the  early  weeks  of 
the  school  year,  an  assembly  is  as¬ 


signed  to  the  music  department,  and 
the  band  gives  a  short  program.  As 
many  pupils  as  possible  play  solos, 
duets  or  trios  on  the  various  instru¬ 
ments,  and  a  talk  is  given  explaining 
the  important  part  each  of  these  play 
in  the  organization. 

The  fact  that  no  scales  or  exercises 
are  ever  used  in  the  early  stages  of 
playing,  and  the  proof  that  they  are 
in  no  way  necessary  until  after  the 
first  year  or  two,  makes  a  good  sales  , 
talk.  Many  who  have  started  on 
piano  or  some  other  instrument,  and 
have  been  made  to  practice  against 
their  will,  hour  after  hour,  on  scales 
and  exercises,  only  to  give  up  the 
whole  thing  as  a  bad  job,  realize  that 
if  they  start  anew  in  one  of  the  school 
classes,  they  will  not  have  to  look 
ahead  to  the  grind  they  so  despised. 
Our  theory  is  that  by  teaching  them 
to  play  easy  melodies  with  which 
they  are  familiar  and  gradually  in¬ 
troducing  the  sharps  and  flats  the 
pupils  learn  these  accidentals  in  a  way 
that  is  not  only  interesting  but  con¬ 
ducive  to  constant  progress.  As  an 
example:  If  “America”  is  written  in 
the  key  of  “G”  and  the  pupil  fails 
to  sharp  “F”  while  playing  it,  his 
ear  immediately  tells  him  something 
is  wrong,  and  he  asks  what  the  mat¬ 
ter  is.  After  all,  an  answer  given  to 
a  pupil’s  question  will  register  much 
more  definitely  in  the  minds  of  the 
class  and  the  next  time  the  “F”  sharp 
appears,  they  will  remember  what  to 
do  with  it.  Since  this  has  been 
proven  over  and  over  to  work  out 
successfully,  why  make  a  pupil  prac¬ 
tice  his  scale  from  G  to  G  day  after 
day  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same 
result?  Of  course,  the  scales  have  a 
technical  value  and  later  are  used  in 
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private  instruction,  but  they  are  in 
no  way  necessary  for  the  first  year 
and  by  the  end  of  that  period,  the 
pupil  has  become  really  interested  in 
his  instrument  and  can  play  so  many 
melodies  that  the  scale  idea  is  no 
longer  distasteful. 

In  the  assembly,  after  getting  as 
many  interested  as  possible,  we  ask 
them  to  have  their  parents  come  to 
the  school  at  an  appointed  time.  The 
same  program  is  repeated  for  them 
that  they  may  see,  hear  and  learn 
about  the  instrument  in  which  their 
child  has  become  interested.  At  this 
time,  we  explain  that  Ave  never  rec¬ 
ommend  their  buying  an  instrument 
at  the  start,  but  rather  that  they  rent 
one,  which  will  cost  them  ten  dollars 
for  three  months.  During  that  perio<I 
should  it  develop,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  that  the  instrument  is  not 
adapted  to  the  pupil,  exchanges  are 
made  until  the  right  instrument  is  in 
the  pupil’s  hands.  We  can  make  as 
many  exchanges  as  we  care  to  during 
the  rental  period  without  extra  cost. 
For  example,  a  boy  may  want  to  play 
a  clarinet  because  some  friend  does 
only  to  find  after  a  little  while  that 
the  trumpet  suits  him  much  better. 
At  the  end  of  the  rental  period,  the 
parents  are  advised  frankly  whether 
or  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher, 
the  child  should  continue.  If  in  the 
affirmative,  the  parent  goes  to  the 
store,  selects  the  instrument  of  the 
price  best  fitted  to  his  budget,  re¬ 
ceives  a  school  discount  and  also  the 
ten  dollars  rental  money  applied 
toward  the  purchase.  The  school 
takes  no  part  in  the  purchase  of  in¬ 
struments  by  parents. 

Dne  of  the  major  problems  of 
junior  high  school  bands  in  our  oum 


city  has  been  to  get  the  right  pupils  | 
to  play  the  larger  instruments  such  | 
as  baritone,  trombone  and  bass. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  schools 
furnish  nearly  all  of  the  larger  and 
unusual  instruments,  and  loan  them 
free  of  charge  to  pupils  under  bond. 
As  that  alone  was  not  sufficient,  we 
started  bugle  classes  in  both  grade 
and  junior  high  schools.  While  many 
of  these  buglers,  after  a  year  or  two 
buy  a  trumpet  or  cornet,  there  are 
enough  left  who  do  not  purchase  an 
instrument.  These  pupils  are  very 
glad  to  take  up  one  of  the  larger  in¬ 
struments  in  order  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  regular  band.  In  the 
bugle  classes,  they  have  learned  how 
to  produce  a  good  tone,  and  have  de¬ 
veloped  proper  tongueing.  With  a 
few  weeks  in  a  class,  they  can  learn 
the  mechanical  end  of  fingering  the 
instrument,  adapt  their  lips  to  the 
larger  mouthpiece  and  are  ready  to 
take  their  place  in  the  band. 

Objectives  play  no  small  part  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  In  fact,  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  major  part.  A  boy  starts  to 
learn  to  play  an  instrument  not  so 
much  for  the  musical  atmosphere  he 
may  create  with  a  fine  tone  and 
superb  technique  but — so  he  can  get 
in  the  band.  After  making  the  band, 
he  finds  that  all  seats  are  held  by 
competition  which  spurs  him  on  still 
further.  When  he  gets  at  or  near  the 
head  of  his  section,  he  is  about  old 
enough  to  enter  high  school  where 
again,  due  to  still  keener  competition, 
he  finds  more  worlds  to  conquer.  As 
in  many  other  schools,  this  competi¬ 
tion  for  seats  is  held  regularly  and 
all  contests  are  judged  by  the  pupils. 
When  school  opens  each  fall,  every 
member  of  the  band  is  given  w’hat  is 
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called  a  “test  sheet,”  which  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  short  melodies  prepared  by 
the  department  during  the  summer. 
The  music  varies  from  easy  to  fairly 
difficult  and  is  written  in  both  bass 
and  treble  clef,  so  it  is  playable  on 
all  instruments. 

These  sheets  are  issued  to  the  en¬ 
tire  group  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
all  may  have  an  equal  amount  of 
time  for  study  and  practice.  At  the 
ensuing  rehearsals,  first  one  then  an¬ 
other  section  of  the  band  meets  for 
challenges.  For  example,  should  the 
clarinets  be  chosen  to  meet  first,  they 
would  all  report  at  a  given  time,  and 
two  would  be  selected  to  play  first. 
These  tw’o  would  be  placed  behind  a 
screen  or  in  the  next  room,  and  told 
which  number  on  the  test  sheet  they 
would  be  expected  to  play.  Then, 
after  they  are  out  of  sight  of  the  rest 
of  the  section,  the  director  w’ould  flip 
a  coin  to  determine  which  should  play 
first.  That  being  settled,  he  steps  out 
with  the  rest  and  calls  on  number  one 
to  start.  As  soon  as  the  first  has 
finished,  number  two  plays  the  same 
thing,  after  which  the  director  calls 
for  a  showing  of  hands  from  the  rest 
of  the  clarinet  section  who  act  as 
judges.  The  one  receiving  the 
greater  number  of  votes  wins  the 
decision  and  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
seat  in  his  section  and  so  on  down. 
The  process  of  contests  continues  un¬ 
til  every  pupil  has  been  seated  in  that 
particular  chair  because  he  has  been 
beaten  by  the  player  ahead  of  him 
and  he,  in  turn,  has  beaten  the  player 
next  below  him. 

After  all  members  of  the  band 
have  been  seated,  anyone  may  chal¬ 
lenge  the  next  player  ahead  every 
month  or  six  weeks.  However,  in¬ 


stead  of  using  the  test  sheets,  the  try¬ 
out  must  be  on  the  regular  band  music 
and  the  director  may  select  any  part 
of  any  selection  which  has  been  re¬ 
hearsed  by  the  organization  at  least 
four  times.  The  idea  of  challenge 
throughout  the  year  not  only  makes 
it  possible  for  a  pupil  who  is  a  worker 
to  get  ahead,  but  it  also  serves  as  an 
incentive  for  more  practice  on  every¬ 
one’s  part,  in  order  to  hold  the  seat 
he  has  won.  The  morale  of  each  oi> 
ganization  is  further  upheld  by  prep¬ 
aration  for  frequent  public  appear¬ 
ances  or  school  functions.  Without 
objectives,  our  efforts  would  be  use¬ 
less. 

Last  year,  after  having  felt  the 
need  for  good  drum  majors  for  some 
time,  the  department  started  a  class 
in  drum  majoring,  which  met  on  Sat¬ 
urday  mornings  throughout  the  school 
year.  Pupils  from  the  grade,  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  met  together 
for  this  instruction.  There  were 
forty-three  boys  and  girls  in  the 
class. 

In  order  that  we  might  have  drum 
majors  who  were  equally  good  at  both 
the  twirling  and  regular  handling  of 
the  bands,  we  engaged  the  services  of 
two  teachers,  one  who  was  excellent 
on  the  legitimate  work  and  another  as 
efficient  on  the  twirling.  For  some 
reason,  the  combination  is  difficult  to 
find  in  one  person.  Each  teacher  had 
the  class  every  other  week.  As  a 
result,  each  junior  high  band  has  two 
legitimate  drum  majors,  one  in 
charge  of  the  band  and  the  other  in 
charge  of  the  drum  and  bugle  corps 
and  as  many  twirling  drum  majors 
as  are  available,  who  take  positions 
at  the  sides  of  the  unit  when  on 
parade. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  legitimate 
drum  majors  to  take  attendance,  act 
as  librarians,  issue  practice  bulletins 
and  do  all  of  the  detail  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  organization.  The 
attendance  is  taken  as  the  members 
enter  the  rehearsal  room.  The  drum 
majors  have  a  printed  sheet  showing 
the  member’s  position  when  in  march¬ 
ing  formation.  Therefore,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  enters,  he  simply  gives  his  num¬ 
ber  which  is  checked  as  his  attendance 
record. 

As  the  bands  march  eight  abreast, 
the  front  row  beginning  from  the 
right  is  numbered  eleven  to  eighteen; 
the  second  row  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
eight;  the  third  row  thirty-one  to 
thirty-eight.  Therefore,  if  a  boy  is 
number  seventy-six,  his  position  must 
be  the  seventh  row  back  and  the  sixth 
from  the  right. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  details 
which  help  to  shape  a  junior  high 
band.  Add  to  this  hours  of  practice. 


snappy  uniforms  and  plenty  of  drill¬ 
ing  on  the  march  and  there  you  have 
a  presentable  organization.  As  the 
bands  appear  in  public,  the  yen  to 
play  instruments  smites  more  youngs 
sters  and  gives  new  material.  In 
Xe^^’ton  the  instrumental  music  de¬ 
partment  is  seven  years  old  and  we 
have  one  senior  and  four  junior  high 
bands.  In  all  there  are  over  one 
thousand  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in 
classes  or  organizations  under  this 
department. 

What  are  we  training  these  young 
people  for?  To  be  able  to  listen  to 
good  music  with  greater  appreciation. 
To  put  spare  time  to  better  advantage, 
whether  it  be  playing  in  a  small 
neighborhood  group  or  making  money 
on  the  side  for  college  expenses  or 
increased  income.  Of  course,  a  few 
pupils  will  become  professionals  and 
teachers,  but  the  great  majority  will 
at  least  go  through  a  richer  life  for 
their  knowledge  and  love  of  music. 
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for  the  public  schools. 


At  this  time  when  all  curricu¬ 
lum  subjects  are  under  search¬ 
ing  scrutiny,  it  is  inevitable 
that  music  should  also  take  its  turn. 
The  values  of  music  education  in  the 
public  schools  may  l)e  listed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  j)8ycholoj^cal,  sociological,  pa¬ 
triotic,  therapeutic,  emotional,  recrea¬ 
tional  and  vocational.  Each  one  of 
these  values  would  require  a  separate 
article  to  discuss  its  possibilities.  The 
recreational  in  particular  is  being 
widely  discussed  now  by  forward- 
looking  thinkers  in  relation  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  amount  of  leisure 
time  wdiich  is  being  thrust  upon  the 
great  majority  of  people.  •  Dr.  Jacks, 
noted  London  educator,  writer  and 
lecturer,  says  that  the  time  is  close  at 
hand  when  education  will  devote  more 
time  and  attention  to  training  for  the 
wise  use  of  leisure  than  will  be  given 
to  training  for  a  vocation  because 
there  wdll  be  so  much  more  time  for 
leisure  than  there  will  be  for  work. 

The  late  George  Eastman,  noted 
manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  said 
that  leisure  time  if  improperly  used 


could  be  a  great  detriment  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  a  serious  menace  to  society. 
He  was  not  a  musician  but  he  greatly 
enjoyed  hearing  music.  He  had  a 
large  organ  in  his  home  and  a  fine 
string  quartet  to  which  he  listened 
several  times  a  week.  He  considered 
music  so  valuable  in  the  scheme  of 
life  that  he  spent  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  building,  equipping,  and 
endowing  a  large  music  school  and 
theater  in  order  that  Rochester  might 
have  the  best  possible  opportunity  for 
enjoying  good  music.  But  the  main 
purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  vocational  value  of  music 
education. 

From  1914  to  1923,  w'hen  music 
as  a  vocation  was  at  the  peak  of  its 
development  in  numbers  engaged  in 
it  and  in  remuneration,  this  country 
of  ours  spent  from  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  to  a  billion  dollars  annually  on 
music  in  all  its  forms— kioncerts,  in¬ 
struction,  and  instruments  including 
radio. 

During  the  year  1920,  there  was 
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spent  in  the  United  States  for  ediiea- 
tion  a  total  of  $1,030,151,201).  The 
same  year  there  was  spent  for  musi¬ 
cal  instruction,  instruments,  and  con¬ 
certs  $1,178,000,000,  which  is  more 
than  $142,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
total  amount  spent  for  all  education 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  sounds  unlxdievahle, 
hut  the  facts  are  taken  from  the 
United  States  census  reports  of  1020. 
One  can  see  by  this  that  the  people 
themselves  have  decided  how  impor¬ 
tant  they  consider  music  in  the  scheme 
of  life.  In  1020,  the  numlx*r  en¬ 
gaged  in  music  as  a  vocation  w^as 
greater  than  in  any  other  profession 
except  teaching,  medicine,  and  engi¬ 
neering. 

Since  the  enormous  development  of 
radio  and  the  reproducing  machines 
in  the  theatres  and  elsewhere  the  num¬ 
ber  of  music  positions,  especially  in 
the  orchestral  field,  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  The  concert  field  is  using 
more  artists  than  ever  and  there  is  a 
greater  percentage  of  our  people  who 
have  become  music  conscious  than 
there  has  ever  been  before.  Of  course, 
the  radio  has  had  much  to  do  with 
this.  The  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  radio  programs  consist  largely  of 
music  proves  that  the  interest  in 
music  is  not  abating  because  radio 
managers  give  the  public  what  the 
public  wants. 

There  has  arisen  a  great  demand 
for  music  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  last  few  years. 
However  the  curtailment  in  school 
funds  during  the  last  three  years  has 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  music, 
drawing,  and  other  culture  subjects  iu 
many  schools  at  the  present  time,  but 
this  condition,  we  believe,  is  only  tem- 
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porary.  The  American  people  will 
never  consent  to  allow  the  finer  spir¬ 
itual  values  in  their  (*ducational  sys¬ 
tem  to  Ik*  eliminated.  One  of  the 
widely  read  magazines  is  advocating 
the  alwlition  of  all  education  except 
for  those  who  are  highly  endowed 
mentally.  The  editor  argues  that 
nearly  all  our  present  education  is  a 
dead  loss,  l)ecause  the  more  we  teach 
the  masses  of  people,  the  more  dissat¬ 
isfied  they  become  with  ordinary  labor 
and  its  returns,  which  is  Iwund  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  average  man,  and  that 
we  are  making  it  more  difficult  for 
the  “better  people”  (rich  or  high  sal¬ 
aried  classes)  to  have  their  common 
labor  done  by  contented  employes. 
In  other  words,  he  says,  “Our  educa¬ 
tion  is  making  the  common  people 
dissatisfied  with  their  lot  in  life.” 
Of  course  he  is  against  the  teaching 
of  culture  subjects  in  the  schools  and 
he  is  criticising  the  schools  for  giving 
Gny  training  to  children  of  low  men¬ 
tality.  Ilis  next  logical  step  would 
be  to  deprive  of  life  all  who  are  physi¬ 
cally  or  mentally  inefficient  as  people 
used  to  drown  the  kittens  they  did 
not  want.  Such  doctrine  would  in¬ 
terest  those  who  want  to  return  to 
conditions  such  as  existed  in  Russia 
under  the  Czars. 

In  Rochester,  we  began  a  music 
plan  fifteen  years  ago  that  has  been 
consistently  followed  to  the  present 
time.  Our  object  was  to  develop 
good  amateur  musicians  who  would 
find  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in 
music  themselves;  who  would  furnish 
material  for  fine  amateur  bands,  or¬ 
chestras,  glee  clubs,  and  church 
choirs;  and  furnish  intelligent  audi¬ 
ences  for  the  best  concerts.  For  those 
who  are  highly  gifted  musically  and 
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expect  to  enter  the  profession  of 
music,  their  development  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  public  schools  prepare 
them  so  well  for  further  music  study 
that  when  they  enter  schools  of  music 
their  courses  are  not  only  materially 
shortened  in  both  time  and  expense, 
but  the  extent  and  possibilities  for 
achieving  virtuosity  are  materially  en¬ 
hanced. 

Years  ago  we  decided  in  Rochester 
that  all  music  training  above  the 
second  grade  should  be  given  by  spe¬ 
cially  equipped  music  teachers  and 
we  expect  to  continue  this  service 
even  if  it  is  a  little  more  expensive 
to  have  music  taught  by  special  teach¬ 
ers.  When  we  \vere  at  the  peak  of 
prosperity  a  few  years  ago,  the  entire 
cost  of  music  per  pupil  in  our  schools 
was  $.*1.20  a  year.  However  in  schools 
where  the  platoon  system  is  used  there 
is  practically  no  additional  expense 
for  music  teaching.  The  l)<‘st  example 
of  this  that  I  know  is  Pittsburg. 
Then*  all  music  is  taught  by  special 
teachers,  the  platoon  plan  keeps  spe¬ 
cial  teachers  and  all  other  t<*achers 
working  practically  all  the  time. 
There  need  l)e  no  other  teachers  idle 
w’hile  the  special  teachers  are  w’orking. 

We  give  vocal  music  to  all  our 
pupils  through  the  eighth  grade  and 
make  it  elective  above  that  grade.  In 
instrumental  music  we  offer  piano 
instruction  on  a  fee  basis  in  classes 
to  Ik*  given  in  the  school  building, 
partly  in  school  hours  and  partly  out¬ 
side.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
orchestral  instruments  furnished  for 
our  use  by  the  Eastman  School  and 
many  of  the  grade  schools  owm  instru¬ 
ments.  All  these  are  loaned  to  pupils 
under  specified  conditions.  Any  stu¬ 
dent  who  owns  his  instrument  may 


take  instruction  but  the  instruments 
we  loan  are  only  assigned  to  those 
with  high  musical  talent.  Psycho¬ 
logical  tests  are  given  to  determine 
the  amount  of  talent  and  these  tests 
are  confirmed  by  the  pupil’s  musical 
experience  before  any  instruments  are 
assigned.  For  those  parents  who  de¬ 
sire  to  give  their  children  special 
musical  advantages,  we  advise  as  to 
the  probabilities  of  success.  For 
many  years  until  recently  the  city 
gave  free  instrumental  instruction  in 
classes  in  each  instrument  on  Satur¬ 
days.  This  instruction  alone  cost 
over  $25,000  a  year.  At  the  present 
time  the  work  is  carried  on  a  fee  basis 
for  those  able  to  pay  and  the  others 
are  taught  without  cost  by  senior 
instrumental  students  of  the  Eastman 
School  who  do  this  work  as  part  of 
their  preparation  for  teaching. 

Wo  consider  our  results  have  been 
very  satisfactorv'.  About  three  hun¬ 
dred  students  have  become  proficient 
enough  to  earn  their  way  through  col¬ 
lege  by  playing.  Many  have  gone 
directly  from  high  school  into  profes¬ 
sional  bands  and  orchestras.  Many 
others  have  gone  to  music  schools  and 
now  occupy  prominent  positions  in 
the  musical  world  —  some  are  playing 
in  the  best  symphony  orchestras  in 
this  country,  others  are  at  the  head 
of  music  departments  in  various  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Concerts 
played  by  our  philharmonic  orchestra 
are  well  attended,  the  audiences  con¬ 
taining  hundreds  of  students  from  the 
public  schools. 

When  the  student  gets  to  high 
school  he  may  elect  vocal  instruction 
in  classes  of  the  type  usually  given 
by  private  teachers.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  offered  instruction  in 
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musicianship  and  an  A  Cappclla 
choir  of  selected  students  that  sings 
music  of  high  type  including  the  old 
English  madrigals,  comi^sitions  by 
Palestrina,  Bach,  and  many  other 
classical  composers,  and  modem  Kus- 
sian  and  American  choruses  in  four, 
six,  and  eight  voices.  Every  Satur¬ 
day  morning  from  9.30  to  12  o’clock 
a  selected  choir  of  eighty  voices  from 
all  of  our  high  schools  meets  at  the 
Eastman  School  to  sing  the  finest 
choral  music  written.  These  students 
come  of  their  own  free  will  giving  up 
their  Saturdays  because  they  love  to 
sing  this  music.  Only  yesterday  one 
of  the  boys  said,  “I  want  to  tell  you 
that  this  inter-high  choir  is  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  that  has  ever  happened  in 
my  life.  Singing  that  wonderful 
music  with  so  many  good  singers  gives 
me  a  thrill  that  nothing  else  gives.  I 
would  rather  give  up  school  than  give 
up  the  choir,  and  all  the  other  boys 
feel  the  same  way.”  I  am  sure  the 
girls  are  equally  enthusiastic.  Grad¬ 
uates  of  our  voice  classes  hold  many 
of  the  paid  choir  positions,  and  the 
church  chorus  choirs  of  the  city  are 
largely  made  up  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduates  from  our  high 
school  choirs.  We  do  not  make  the 
claim  that  high  schools  can  turn  out 
finished  musicians,  but  several  of  our 
singers  after  graduating  from  our 
voice  classes  in  high  school  wdth  only 
one  year  of  private  study  have  se¬ 
cured  scholarships  in  the  opera  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Eastman  School  in 
competition  with  graduates  from  con¬ 
servatories  all  over  the  country. 

There  are  educators  who  advocate 
an  extensive  musical  course  in  high 
school  that  will  take  half  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  time  and  demand  half  of  the 


high  school  credits.  I  cannot  agree 
with  that  idea.  Even  if  the  student 
does  exp(*ct  to  make  a  vocation  of 
music  the  maximum  credit  in  high 
school  should  be  one-fourth.  Other¬ 
wise  the  student  will  not  have  the 
training  in  academic  subjects  that 
will  enable  him  to  take  his  place  in 
society  efficiently;  and  besides  that 
he  will  lack  the  background  and  per-  ; 
spective  that  would  enable  him  to  do  ' 
worthwhile  things  in  music.  I^oiig  ; 
experience  and  association  with  mu-  j 
sicians  and  music  teachers  has  led  me  1 
to  these  conclusions.  , 

Our  plan  does  not  offer  any  particu-  | 
lar  courses  for  training  professional 
musicians.  We  concentrate  on  courses 
that  we  believe  will  give  adequate 
training  to  those  who  have  some 
musical  talent  to  the  end  that  we  may 
produce  good  amateur  musicians  both  [ 

instrument  ally  and  vocally.  Through  i 

these  we  present  as  much  good  music 
as  possible  before  our  schools  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  majority  may  learn  to 
like  good  music  and  to  take  pleasure 
in  hearing  it.  If  we  discover  unusual 
talent  we  encourage  the  student  to  : 

develop  it.  , 

The  musical  salvation  of  this  coun¬ 
try  now  depends  much  more  upon 
good  amateurs  than  upon  professional  j 

artists.  If  large  numbers  of  our 
people  are  trained  to  sing  or  play  well  ! 
w’e  can  have  in  each  community  good  ) 
choruses,  bands,  orchestras,  and  solo-  , 

ists  which  may  go  a  long  way  toward 
caring  for  leisure  hours.  ! 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  i 
since  music  fills  such  a  large  place  in 
the  lives  of  most  people  and  since  I 
large  numbers  will  always  be  enter¬ 
ing  the  music  profession  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  public  schools,  not  only  to  offer 
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such  "training  as  will  enable  the 
masses  of  people  to  appreciate  good 
music,  but  to  give  such  training  to 
tho8<*  with  musical  talent  as  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  carry  on  their  musical 
development  during  the  high  school 
years.  When  they  graduate  from 


high  school  they  will  be  well  prepared 
to  take  their  places  in  community 
music  organisations,  or  to  take  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  higher  schools,  and 
be  able  materially  to  shorten  such 
courses  without  detriment  to  their 
accomplishment. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CLASS  PIANO  INSTRUCTION 

Mrs.  M.  II.  Bowman 

Mrs.  Ilotrtnan  teas  born  and  educated  in  Michigan  and  for  many  years  ica«  o  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Music  of  Northtcestern  University.  It  teas  during  this 
period  that  the  method  of  teaching  the  piano  to  a  group  was  developed  in  the 

public  schools  of  Evanston. 


Much  study  has  been  given  to 
determining  the  proper  ap¬ 
proach  to  piano  playing,  and  it 
seems  logical  that  the  child’s  natural 
approach  to  the  musical  world  is 
down  the  path  of  song,  for  this  is  his 
earliest  musical  experience.  Are  not 
almost  all  children  lulled  to  sleep 
when  they  hear  a  quiet  and  soothing 
lullaby?  Often  this  is  a  child’s  first 
contact  with  tone  and  rhythm. 

As  the  adult  mind  has  grown  in 
its  appreciation  of  the  child,  so  have 
the  forms  of  education  changed  to 
make  the  presentation  of  facts  more 
suitable  for  consumption  by  the  im¬ 
mature  intellect.  Song  material,  al¬ 
ready  well  established  in  the  child’s 
mind  through  its  place  in  the  home, 
school  and  church,  gives  a  background 
of  familiarity  to  other  types  of  musi¬ 
cal  expression. 

Children  love  a  story.  A  few 
simple  sentences  fitted  to  tones  be¬ 
come  a  new  speech  and  the  music 
means  something  to  them;  by  trans¬ 
ferring  these  concepts  to  the  key¬ 
board,  the  children  are  merely  saying 
through  the  fingers  the  same  things 
they  have  already  said  many  times 


with  their  voices.  Thus  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  self  expression  is  broadened, 
the  creative  desire  is  aroused  and  the 
interest  in  music  and  its  meaning  is 
enlivened. 

Since  singing  develops  the  power 
to  think  tones  as  well  as  to  create  new 
melodies,  the  beginner’s  power  of  au¬ 
ditory  imagery  is  greatly  stimulated 
and  developed,  and  the  child  is  given 
another  means  of  self  expression. 

Starting  to  sing  and  play  songs  in 
various  keys,  the  child  almost  imme¬ 
diately  learns  to  tell  the  same  story 
in  different  tones,  and  so  removes  the 
mental  hazard  formerly  associated 
with  the  transposition  of  a  given 
melody. 

The  success  of  any  instruction  is 
dependent  largely  upon  the  degree  of 
interest  awakened.  Complete  absorp¬ 
tion  in  any  activity  is  the  kevnote  of 
the  happiness  in  children  and  class 
instruction  offers  infinite  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  arousing  and  holding  the 
child’s  interest  in  piano  study.  It 
does  away  with  nerve  tension  and 
self  consciousness.  Children  enjoy 
playing  for  themselves  and  for  each 
other  and  they  have  the  satisfaction 
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of  accomplishment  from  their  very 
first  lesson.  Democracy  means  an. 
equal  chance  for  all  and  group  in¬ 
struction  is  particularly  valuable  in 
that  it  opens  the  way  for  all  children 
to  discover  their  interest  and  talent. 

Many  a  child  may  never  learn  to 
play  well,  but  may  find  in  his  own 
limited  playing  a  joy  and  satisfaction 
which  w'ill  brighten  and  sweeten  his 
whole  life  and  this  may  be  one  of  his 
most  enjoyable  experiences.  Piano 
playing  then  becomes  an  interpreta¬ 
tive  and  creative  thing  and  loses  the 
restraint  of  parrot  and  machine-like 
repetition  of  tonal  combinations 
learned  in  the  old  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  A  child  must  develop  his  own 
interest  and  initiative,  he  must  learn 
to  detect  his  own  errors  and  find  ways 
of  correcting  them.  The  fellowship 
of  his  classmates  stimulates  him  and 
he  becomes  so  engrossed  with  the 
music  upon  which  he  is  working,  that 
the  urge  to  practice  comes  from 
within. 

It  is  argued  that  very  few  children 
can  ever  hope  to  equal  in  skill  the 
performances  reproduced  by  mechani¬ 
cal  means.  Such  argument  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  joy  of  self  ex¬ 
pression,  so  essential  to  emotional 
satisfaction,  which  can  never  be  fully 
met  through  the  experience  of  listen¬ 
ing,  however  well  prepared  the 
listener.  The  practice  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  is  also  the  suretst  and  best  way 
to  develop  an  appre<*iation  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  others. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  see  the 
influence  which  these  piano  lessons 
have  on  children  who  have  been  more 
or  less  ‘problems’.  Their  interest  in 
the  lesson  is  so  keen,  that  they  will 
bend  their  efforts  toward  doing  and 


being  better  in  order  that  they  may 
not  have  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  attendant  upon  membership  in 
such  a  class.  Also  given  a  medium 
through  which  they  may  express  them¬ 
selves,  they  tend  to  lose  the  restless¬ 
ness  caused  by  former  inhibitions  in 
expression. 

Many  times  a  child  seems  to  be 
more  intelligent  than  the  others 
simply  because  of  home  influence. 
Books  and  music  are  frequently  an 
integral  part  of  the  cultural  back¬ 
ground  which  makes  him  exceptional 
among  his  classmates.  This  same 
child  may  lack  those  qualities  which 
are  the  most  essential  for  good  citi¬ 
zenship  and  to  this  type  of  over-privi- 
l(ged  child,  the  lessons  of  restraint 
and  consideration  of  others  learned  in 
the  piano  class  are  of  the  highest 
value. 

Children  have  a  keen  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  so  the  selfish  child  soon  finds 
that  his  failing  is  noticcnl.  A  child 
is  usually  eager  to  help  his  neighbor 
master  the  task  and  learns  to  forget 
himself  and  thus  radiates  a  spirit  of 
good  w'ill  through  the  group. 

We  always  have  the  slow  child 
wuth  us  in  any  average  class.  I^su- 
ally  such  a  child’s  greatest  need  is 
self-confidence;  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  in  his  work  comes  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  which  is  made  neces¬ 
sary  in  group  teaching.  Class  spirit 
upholds  and  helps  the  weak  ehild 
even  as  it  restrains  the  one  who  is 
over-bold. 

The  adolescent  youth  has  been 
es])ecially  helped,  for  this  outlet  has 
often  been  the  means  of  changing  his 
whole  life.  Piano  playing  is  a  per¬ 
fect  outlet  for  emotional  overflow;  a 
person  who  is  equipped  with  such 
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knowledge  can  temporarily  lose  him¬ 
self  in  the  land  of  music.  The  ability 
to  read  and  enjoy  what  others  have 
written,  or  to  create  according  to  the 
mood  of  the  moment,  provides  an 
escape  from  worries  and  irritations 
whether  they  be  childish  or  adult, 
provides  a  means  of  expressing  great 
jubilation  which  otherwise  finds  its 
outlet  in  unharmonious  noise  and 
revelry.  Consequently  when  this 
harmless  escape  has  been  consummat¬ 
ed,  things  take  their  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  and  the  emotional  crisis  has 
passed. 

The  creative  aspect  of  group  w’ork 
is  also  important.  Imagination  cre¬ 
ates  its  w’orld  of  beauty  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits.  Our  imaginary  creations 
are  but  the  reflex  of  our  personal 
expedience.  Art  in  general  is  the 
kingdom  of  the  imagination  and  music 
surpasses  all  other  forms  of  art  in 
the  w’ealth  and  magnificence  of  its 
imaginative  creations. 

The  creative  ability  is  born  and  not 
made,  group  technique  is  designed  to 
encourage  to  the  full  all  such  latent 
gifts.  The  creative  mind  is  an  intel¬ 
lectual  urge  which  may  manifest  it¬ 
self  in  one  of  many  thousand  lines 
of  activity  of  the  human  mind. 
Whether  in  industry,  science,  art  or 
literature,  the  impelling  motive  of 
creative  talent  is  to  add  some  new 
thing,  and  original  thinking  and  orig¬ 
inal  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  are  most  important.  The 
genius  of  creative  talent  relies  upon 
the  geniuses  of  hard  work,  self  con¬ 
trol  and  persistent  determination. 

Parents  often  resent  having  their 
child  ‘wasting  his  time  fooling  at  the 
piano.’  They  do  not  realize  that  a 
child  w'ho  is  eager  to  learn  makes  dis¬ 


coveries  finding  things  for  himself; 
the  mind  grows  through  real  experi¬ 
ences.  All  learning  worth  while  is  a 
process  of  discovering  and  releasing 
that  which  is  natural.  The  attitude 
and  interest  of  a  child  is  far  more 
important  in  determining  what  he 
Icams  or  fails  to  learn  than  the 
amount  of  time  he  is  forced  to  prac¬ 
tice.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  learning  to  play 
or  sing  a  piece  because  the  child  loves 
it  or  learning  it  because  his  parent 
or  teacher  insists  upon  it. 

Not  long  ago  a  class  had  discovered 
that  circles  with  sticks  on  them  were 
half  notes.  The  boy  who  first  dis¬ 
covered  this  went  to  the  board  to 
make  pictures  of  these  half  notes. 
While  doing  so,  an  argument  was 
startetl  among  the  class  that  half 
notes  could  not  have  a  stick'  going 
dow’n.  The  discussion  at  last  ended 
by  the  1k>v  at  the  board  saying  “Don’t 
make  no  difference — the  sticks  can  go 
up  or  the  sticks  can  go  down.  Fer 
instance,  take  a  dog  —  sometimes  his 
tail  is  up  and  sometimes  his  tail  is 
down,  but  he’s  still  a  dog.” 

The  question  is  often  asked  “IIow 
can  we  make  the  parents  understand 
that  the  low  tuition  fee  made  possible 
by  group  instruction  does  not  imply 
a  cheap  type  of  instruction.”  A  class 
teacher  must  not  only  be  all  that  a 
private  teacher  is,  but  must  also  have 
a  great  many  other  qualifications  in 
order  to  handle  a  group  successfully. 

So  many  people  value  things  only 
by  what  they  pay  and  so  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  that  many  parents  have  thought 
because  it  was  possible  for  their  child 
to  have  piano  lessons  for  a  very  small 
fee,  it  must  be  very  inferior  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  has  often  happened  that 
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when  parents  have  discovered  their 
child  has  a  certain  amount  of  talent 
and  is  getting  a  real  joy  from  being 
able  to  produce  music,  it  is  decided 
that  this  lx*ing  the  case  a  change 
should  be  made  and  so  the  teacher  is 
informed  that  “We  are  so  pleased 
with  Mary’s  progress  in  the  class  that 
we  feel  we  can  afford  to  spend  more 
than  the  25c  a  lesson  so  w’e  are  tak¬ 
ing  her  to  a  good  instructor  who 
charges  5()c  for  a  private  lesson.” 

Here  is  another  reaction  on  the 
part  of  a  parent.  The  little  son  who 
had  no  interest  in  music  was  placed 
with  a  private  teacher  who  tried  very 
hard  to  got  the  child  interested.  The 
mother  had  to  force  him  to  practice 
until  at  last  all  patience  had  been 
exhausted  and  the  child  was  allowed 
to  drop  it.  The  next  year  a  class 
was  organized  and  many  of  this  boy’s 
friends  joined  the  class.  After  a 
great  deal  of  teasing  the  boy  succeeded 
in  getting  permission  from  his  parents 
to  join  the  group.  This  time  the 
mother  could  not  keep  the  child  away 
from  the  piano  and  the  year  was  a 
happy  one,  rich  in  discovery  and  do¬ 
ing.  The  following  fall  the  mother 
came  to  a  friend  and  said  that  she 
was  quite  upset  about  her  son  for 
when  he  first  had  lessons  he  hated  it 
but  he  had  been  so  very  happy  and 
had  enjoyed  the  class  piano  lessons  so 
much  that  she  knew  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  about  it  because 
she  never  had  to  urge  him  to  practice 
— therefore  she  was  certain  she  should 
not  allow  him  to  continue  with  the 
group. 

We,  as  teachers,  have  spent  our 
lives  pouring  into  the  child;  now  we 
are  letting  the  child  pour  out  to  us. 


Parents  so  often  say  after  the  first 
few'  lessons  that  their  child  cannot 
read  notes.  If  w’e  could  but  realize 
that  notation  does  not  mean  music 
any  more  than  the  alphabet  means 
poetry.  Beginning  wdth  music  first, 
the  symbols  are  soon  learned  through 
doing  and  seeing. 

Some  parents  get  impatient  for 
their  child  to  be  able  to  ‘play  pieces’ 
and  read  music  at  once.  Would  these 
same  parents  expect  their  child  of 
six  or  seven  years  of  age  to  learn  a 
new'  language  in  a  thirty-minute  les¬ 
son  once  or  twice  a  w’eek  and  in  six 
w'eeks’  time?  Many  children  have 
learned  to  read  simple  music  before 
they  have  learned  writing  or  painting. 

]\rany  teachers,  as  well  as  parents, 
ask  how  long  children  can  be  carried 
in  groups.  I  have  seen  some  children 
w’ho  have  had  only  class  instruction 
for  six  and  seven  years  and  these  chil¬ 
dren  not  only  played  as  well  as  the 
average  so-called  private  student,  but 
they  had  a  much  broader  knowledge 
and  keener  sense  of  music  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

^fany  people  have  thought  that 
piano  class  teaching  was  just  a  fad 
and  w’ould  soon  pass  on,  but  this  will 
never  be,  for  the  right  kind  of  class 
piano  teaching  has  proved  itself  too 
valuable.  Not  only  have  piano 
classes  been  organized  in  every  State, 
but  within  the  last  eighteen  months 
classes  have  been  organized  in  other 
countries,  among  them  Japan,  China, 
Hawaii,  Sweden,  Sw'itzerland,  India, 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 

“Study  music  in  order  to  beautify 
your  own  heart  and  beautify  your 
own  heart  in  order  to  make  this  world 
more  beautiful  for  others.” 
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IN  these  times,  the  line  of  battle  is 
sharply  drawn  between  two  oppos¬ 
ing  camps,  one  insisting  that  the 
worth  of  our  educational  process  is 
measured  by  the  products  men  are 
taught  to  produce  and  the  other  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  proposition  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  education  is  to  develop  men 
possessing  the  power  of  living  richly. 
For  the  reader  whose  svnnpathies  lie 
with  members  of  the  first  camp,  this 
article  has  little  to  offer,  but  for  those 
whose  creed  brings  them  into  the  eom- 
pany  of  the  second  group,  this  discus¬ 
sion  must  surely  present  something  of 
interest. 

Education  in  a  democracy  must 
offer  possibilities  of  growth  for  those 
whose  talent  and  interest  is  in  the 
artistic  direction  as  well  as  for  those 
whose  bent  is  tow’ard  the  scientific  or 
other  fields.  The  artist  deserves  the 
same  care  and  thought  that  is  given 
by  the  community  to  the  education  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters  who  may  be 
gifted  in  literary  power  or  in  build¬ 
ing  things  with  hands.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  people  for  this  training 
is  measured  directly  by  the  power  of 
the  individual  to  profit  by  such  train¬ 
ing — ^beyond  this  point,  there  can  be 
no  further  demand  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  the  job  of  our  educators 
to  determine  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
d^ee  and  amount  of  talent  for 
which  musical  training  should  be 
offered  and  then  to  present  such  vari¬ 
ous  courses  as  will  offer  balanced 
growth. 


The  statement  above  seems  to  con¬ 
cern  the  limited  group  possessing 
artistic  talent  of  undeniable  power 
but  perhaps  all  of  us  have  within  our 
souls  some  spark  that  flames  when 
brought  into  the  presence  of  beauty. 
It  may  be  that  the  flame  is  feeble  and 
easily  discouraged,  but  there  is  trag¬ 
edy  in  a  life  w’hose  dim  stirring  in 
reaction  to  beauty  is  rebuffed  by  a 
harsh  and  unyielding  environment. 
The  strength  of  genius  will  usually 
force  its  way  into  light  against  oppo¬ 
sition  and  an  unsympathetic  educa¬ 
tional  policy  may  not  entirely  blot  out 
its  fruition,  but  with  weaker  talents 
we  have  a  great  responsibility  in  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  some  realization  of 
beauty  be  reached  to  encourage  fur¬ 
ther  grow’th. 

After  all  how  much  do  we  know 
about  the  percentage  of  our  students 
|>osses8ing  a  reasonable  degree  of  tal¬ 
ent?  This  question,  oddly  enough,  is 
usually  answered  by  even  the  most 
careful  of  educators  upon  the  limited 
data  within  their  own  personal  expe¬ 
rience.  Where  the  musical  program 
of  a  school  is  limited  in  both  scope 
and  quality,  the  question  is  often 
answered  with  a  very  low  number, 
but  a  limited  number  of  schools  pos¬ 
sessing  musical  instruction  of  a  high 
order  will  offer  extremely  high  per¬ 
centages.  Within  the  experience  of 
the  author  is  a  hig^i  school  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  students  able  to  produce  a  band 
capable  of  playing  the  very  best  com¬ 
positions  in  a  highly  creditable  man- 
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iier,  well  enough  indeed  to  be  con-  thetic  experience  which  becomes  a  liv- 
sidered  among  the  half  dozen  most  ing  part  of  his  personality.  It  is  fair 
remarkable  school  bands  of  America,  to  assume  in  this  case  that  the  term 
This  situation  can  be  duplicated  in  a  ‘hearer’  includes  p>erformer  as  well  as 
number  of  schools.  A  survey  of  the  auditor.  Music  education  is  increas- 
pupils  in  these  schools  will  not  show  ingly  concerned  wdth  the  manner  in 
a  higher  degree  of  innate  capacity  which  this  desirable  result  may  be 
than  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  any  swured  for  the  millions  of  our  young 
average  student  body.  The  reason  for  people  that  are  now  actively  engaged 
this  development  then  must  be  in  a  in  the  cultural  study  of  music.  “The 
leader  whose  personality  and  power  true  knowledge  of  arts  is  .  .  .a 
kindled  the  love  of  musical  beauty  power  of  understanding,  alert  to  any 
and  in  a  school  organized  to  permit  relation  of  integral  variability  and 
such  a  spirit  to  function.  organic  unity,  flexible  and  capable  of 

Now  as  to  the  kind  of  musical  in-  developing  a  new  integral  technic  es- 
stnietion  we  bring  to  our  young  sential  to  each  case.  It  is  a  superior 
people.  A  phrase  sometimes  heard,  creative  potentiality  properly  nur- 
usually  undefined  but  nevertheless  ^weed,  rounded  and  encouraged,  not  a 
vicious  in  intent,  is  ‘fads  and  frills.’  cold-storage  memory  or  artisan  dex- 
IVrhaps  a  fair  definition  of  this  term  Verity. 

is  this:  Any  activity  that  does  not  This  quotation  can  serve  as  the 
result  in  more  power  and  sensitivity  basis  of  a  terrible  indictment  of  much 
on  the  part  of  the  doer.  If  this  Ix'  that  passes  for  music  teaching.  ‘Cold- 
true,  then  poorly  taught  subjects  arc  storage  memory  and  artisan  dexterity’ 
fads  and  frills  no  matter  what  their  arc  the  objectives  of  far  too  many  in¬ 
names.  On  the  other  hand,  any  sub-  structors.  Until  our  understanding 
ject  that  permits  a  student  to  widen  permits  us  to  look  upon  these  activi- 
his  horizon,  to  become  more  sensitive  t‘cs  for  what  they  are  worth  in  serv- 
to  the  beauty  surrounding  him,  to  “ig  as  means  of  bringing  into  exist- 
sense  the  exaltation  of  power  and  cnee  and  illuminating  a  i)0werful  acs- 
accomplishment  and  to  feel  the  reality  tbetic  experience,  our  instruction  will 
of  things  unseen  is  far  from  deserv-  be  entirely  beside  the  mark.  !More 
ing  of  that  term.  ^ban  that,  it  will  be  spurious,  substi- 

Education  at  its  best  is  concerned  empty  lifeless  forms  and  activi- 

more  with  developing  the  power  of  ties  for  the  living  spirit  of  music 
understanding  and  the  sense  of  reality  itself. 

in  aesthetic  experience  than  in  com-  Can  we  afford  instruction  in  the 
prehension  of  material  things.  This  arts?  This  question  has  two  good 
of  course  raises  the  value  of  the  sensi-  answers,  first  the  real  purpose  of  edu- 
tive  and  intelligent  instructor  far  cation  in  producing  a  man  better  pre- 
above  that  of  books  and  materials.  pared  to  make  himself  one  with  the 
Reality  e.xists  in  music  only  to  the  reality  and  power  of  all  the  beauty 
extent  that  the  hearer  creates  an  aes-  available  in  this  life,  and  second,  the 

•  Academic  Illusions  in  the  Fieid  of  Letters  and  the  Arts,  by  Martin  Schutze.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  ef  Chicago  Press. 
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immediate  result  of  lowering  cost  in 
education.  The  first  answer  has  been 
discussed  and  so  the  second  answer 
will  be  taken  up  at  once. 

An  instructor  of  high  quality  will 
draw  to  him  a  great  number  of  young 
people  eager  to  join  him  in  the  quest 
for  beauty.  The  choirs  and  glee  clubs, 
bands  and  orchestras  will  become 
large,  well-balanced  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  more  than  twice  the  enrollment 
in  other  classes.  These  musical 
groups  frequently  number  as  many  as 
one  hundred  or  more.  The  teacher 
cost  per  pupil  is  at  once  less  than 
half  of  that  in  other  subjects.  A 
student  must  earn  sixteen  units  of 
credit  in  order  to  graduate  and  where 
musical  instruction  is  well  organized 
on  a  credit  basis  acceptable  toward 
graduation,  there  is  an  actual  saving 
in  cost  of  instruction  for  all  students 
part  of  whose  work  is  in  music. 

Here  are  figures  for  the  high 
schools  of  one  large  city.  Teacher 
cost  per  pupil  in  music  is  $7.17  for 
five  days  a  week  for  the  year  of 
thirty-eight  weeks.  The  cost  of  other 
subjects  range  from  $12.00  to  $16.00 


per  pupil  for  the  same  amount  of 
instruction.  If  music  instruction  were 
abolished,  the  11,000  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  music  classes  would 
have  to  be  placed  in  other  subjects 
with  a  minimum  increase  in  cost  of 
$5.00  for  each  individual.  In  other 
words,  it  would  really  cost  the  citi¬ 
zens  $55,000  a  year  if  they  wished  to 
drop  the  music  department  in  The 
high  schools. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  elementary  schools. 
There,  the  loss  would  not  be  financial 
but  nevertheless  the  boys  and  girls 
would  suffer  a  cruel  deprivation  of 
one  of  the  pathways  to  real  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  life. 

At  the  close,  we  again  return  to  the 
question  of  educational  purpose.  If 
our  schools  are  to  turn  out  producers, 
then  music  can  serve  only  the  few 
that  expect  to  earn  a  living  as  musi¬ 
cians,  but  if  the  real  desire  is  to  en¬ 
rich  the  lives  of  all,  then  music  and 
the  other  arts  are  not  fads  and  frills 
but  important  parts  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  curriculum. 
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The  crisis  through  which  our 
country  is  passing  has  been  felt 
in  every  phase  of  school  life. 
The  cultural  arts,  especially,  have 
been  singled  out  for  violent  attack,  as 
the  “fads  and  frills”  of  education. 


Just  what  the  users  of  this  catch 
phrase  intend  to  imply  and  just  why 
certain  particular  subjects  have  been 
so  designated  would  be  difficult  for 
most  of  the  self-appointed  educational 
reformers  to  explain.  Of  course  the 
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need  for  economy  is  apparent  to  all, 
but  retrenchments  gained  through 
wholesale  elimination  of  the  cultural 
subjects  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  superfluous  is  a  threat  which  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  throughout  the 
country  are  determined  to  combat. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk 
both  by  those  who  wish  to  drop  the 
“fads  and  frills”  purely  as  a  matter 
of  economy  and  by  those  who  contend 
that  the  public  schools  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  going  beyond  the  “three  R’s.” 
The  former  group  are  relatively  easy 
to  convert  by  a  clear  statement  of  the 
purpose  and  place  of  music  in  life 
and  in  education.  Education  rightly 
understood  demands  music,  and  edu¬ 
cators  know  this  and  can  make  it 
clear  to  an  unbiased  audience. 

Not  only  are  school  superintend¬ 
ents  desirous  of  effecting  economies 
in  a  way  which  will  maintain  an  edu¬ 
cational  balance  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  but  many  other  educators,  in 
groups  and  singly,  have  endeavored 
to  place  the  true  facts  of  the  situation 
before  school  boards  and  the  public. 
Notable  among  these  efforts  is  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Emergency  in  Education. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Music 
Supervisors  National  Conference  au¬ 
thorized  its  standing  Committee  on 
Contacts  and  Relations  to  undertake 
a  crusade  on  behalf  of  the  cultural 
subjects,  especially  music,  and  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  mobilize  public  support  of 
these  subjects  in  the  schools.  The 
following  program  of  action  was  un¬ 
dertaken  : 

1.  A  call  was  issued  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  in  Chicago  during  the 
week  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  sessions.  Every  organization 


in  the  country  which  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  was  asked  to  send  a  delegate, 
representative,  or  proxy,  including  or¬ 
ganizations  educational,  recreational, 
professional,  avocational,  social,  etc. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  frame  a  statement,  or  “plat¬ 
form,”  declaring  that  while  these 
times  of  financial  strain  and  stress 
must  necessarily  result  in  curtail¬ 
ments  in  educational  budgets,  such 
reductions  must  not  be  permitted  to 
affect  vitally  the  cultural  subjects. 
We  may  have  to  suffer  materially,  but 
spiritually  we  must  “carry  on,”  both 
for  the  sake  of  present  times  and  for 
the  days  of  larger  leisure  which  lie 
ahead. 

3.  Each  organization  would  be 
asked  to  issue  the  “platform”  to  each 
of  its  members  with  the  request  that 
they  individually  subscribe  to  it. 

4.  Thus  it  was  hoped  to  enlist  the 
support  of  several  millions  of  people 
which  would:  (a)  Constitute  a  great 
l)ody  of  organized  public  opinion  op- 
postnl  to  vital  curtailments  of  music 
in  our  schools  and  homes;  (b)  Pro¬ 
vide  support  for  the  cultural  subjects 
in  local  situations  where  attacks 
might  arise;  (c)  Supply  a  great  mass 
of  publicity  of  the  whole  subject  of 
the  important  place  of  music  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  life;  and  (d)  Develop 
organized  contacts  for  present  and 
future  activities  in  behalf  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  subjects. 

Two  immediate  problems  had  to  be 
solved:  First,  the  program  had  to  be 
financed,  and  the  Music  Supervisors 
National  Conference  was  without 
fimds  for  such  work.  The  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and 
Publishers,  through  its  interest  in  the 
furtherment  of  American  music,  con- 
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tributed  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
project  because  of  the  general  cul¬ 
tural  benefit  which  would  come  from 
it.  Second,  the  proposed  meeting 
must  be  given  a  proper  setting. 
The  National  Education  Association, 
through  its  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  provided  a  choice  time  and 
place  for  the  meeting  during  the 
National  Education  Association  week 
in  Chicago.  Thus  was  the  program 
staged  and  set  in  motion. 

A  call  was  sent  to  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  national  and  regional  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  consisted  of  six  pieces  of 
literature:  (a)  An  individual  letter 
urging  careful  consideration  of  the 
enclosed  material;  (b)  A  general  let¬ 
ter  issuing  the  call  for  the  Chicago 
meeting;  (c)  A  reprint  of  an  article 
from  the  current  issue  of  The  Music 
Supervisors  Journal  outlining  and 
explaining  the  plan;  (d)  A  page  of 
“Reasons  for  Including  Music  and 
the  Other  Cultural  Subjects  in  Our 
School  Curriculum,”  (this  material 
was  culled  largely  from  the  pamphlet, 
“Meeting  the  Emergency  in  Educa¬ 
tion,”  issued  in  April,  1933,  by  the 
Joint  Commission  in  Education)  ;  (e) 
“An  Outline  of  Action,”  which  the 
organizations  addressed  were  asked  to 
take  in  cooperation  with  the  Music 
Super\’isors  National  Conference  and 
other  national  organizations;  (f)  A 
“Certificate  of  Credentials”  which  the 
organization’s  representative  was  to 
bring  to  the  Chicago  meeting.  The 
n^plies  were  most  encouraging,  reveal¬ 
ing  a  widespread  and  sympathetic  at¬ 
titude  towards  our  objectives  and  as¬ 
suring  a  successful  meeting. 

Two  other  preliminaries  were  nec¬ 
essary.  First,  a  tentative  “platform” 
should  be  ready  to  present  at  the  meet¬ 


ing  a  tangible  beginning  from  which 
the  delegates  could  frame  their  official 
declaration.  Professor  Peter  W. 
Dykema  of  Columbia  University  ac¬ 
cepted  the  chairmanship  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  which  held  several  meetings  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  prepared 
this  preliminary  statement.  Second, 
“keynote”  addresses  were  necessary, 
and  tw'o  splendid  speakers  accepted 
the  invitation.  Miss  Florence  Hale, 
nationally  known  educator  and  former 
president  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  Superintendent  Wm. 
J.  Bogan  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools. 

The  meeting  itself,  held  on  July 
fourth,  was  highly  successful.  A 
gathering  of  over  three  hundred  per¬ 
sons  w’as  present  including  official 
delegates  of  organizations  totalling 
over  five  million  members  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  number  of  other  impor¬ 
tant  national  and  regional  associa¬ 
tions.  Following  the  two  addresses. 
Professor  Dykema  presented  the  pre¬ 
liminary  draft  of  the  “platform,” 
making  it  clear  that  the  delegates  in 
attendance  were  expected  to  re-shape 
the  statement  until  it  faithfully  ex¬ 
pressed  the  combined  thought  of  the 
meeting.  Several  important  sugges¬ 
tions  came  through  the  general  discus¬ 
sion.  Upon  motion,  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting  appointed  a  committee 
from  those  present  to  reframe  the 
statement  in  accordance  with  ideas 
brought  forward  from  the  floor,  and 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  statement  as  the  “platform” 
officially  adopted  by  the  meeting.  The 
personnel  of  this  committee  is  inter¬ 
esting,  showing  as  it  does  the  various 
types  of  organizations  actively  partici¬ 
pating:  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Roe,  No- 
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tional  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers;  Russell  Cook,  American 
Legion;  J.  E.  Rogers,  National  Rec¬ 
reation  Association;  Ruth  Haller  Ot- 
toway,  National  Council  of  Women 
of  the  United  States;  Ada  Ricking 
(proxy),  National  Federation  of  Mu¬ 
sic  Clubs;  Laura  Bryant,  Eastern 
Mttsic  Supervisors  Conference;  Fran¬ 
ces  E.  Clark,  Music  Supervisors 
National  Conference;  Will  Earhart, 
Pennsylvania  Education  Association; 
John  W.  Beattie,  Council  of  Past 
Presidents,  Music  Supervisors  Na¬ 
tional  Conference; •  Karl  W.  Gehr- 
kens,  Music  Teachers  National  Asso- 
ciation;  Peter  W.  Dykema  (Chair¬ 
man),  Music  Education  Research 
Council,  Music  Supervisors  National 
Council;  Osbourne  McConathy,  (ex- 
officio). 

The  ‘‘platform”  or  “declaration  of 
faith,”  as  it  has  been  aptly  called, 
appears  on  page  98  of  this  issue. 

The  following  organizations  ex¬ 
pressed  8;yTiipathetic  interest  in  the 
formulation  and  dissemination  of  the 
platform  by:  (1)  appointing  official 
and  accredited  delegates  to  attend  the 
meeting  (indicated  by  *) ;  or  (2) 
sending  unofficial  observers;  or  (3) 
offering  cooperation  in  the  follow-up; 
or  (4)  notifying  a  member  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting:  ^American 
Association  of  University  Women; 
American  Association  of  University 
Professors;  *  American  Festival  and 
Choral  Alliance;  American  Council 
on  Education;  .iVmerican  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation;  ^American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers;  American  Home 
Economics  Association ;  ^American 
Legion;  ^American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors,  and  Publishers; 
*American  Vocational  Association, 


Inc. ;  ^Arizona  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  ^Association  for  Childhood  Ed¬ 
ucation  ;  ^California-Western  School 
Music  Conference;  ^Chicago  Artists 
Association;  Chicago  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Singing;  *Chicago  High 
School  ^fusic  Teachers  Club;  *Colo- 
rado  Education  Association;  *Coun- 
cil  of  Past  Presidents,  ^L  S.  X.  C. ; 
■*^Eastcrn  ^lusic  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ence;  ^Eastman  Foundation;  Girl 
Scouts;  *In-and- About  Chicago  Mu¬ 
sic  Supervisors  Club;  In-and-About 
Pittsburgh  ]\Iusic  Teachers  Club;  In¬ 
ternational  Society  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren,  Inc. ;  Iowa  State  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  ^Jewish  Peoples  Institute; 
^Jewish  Welfare  Board;  *  Joint  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Emergency  in  Educa¬ 
tion;  *Lions  International;  *Los  An¬ 
geles,  California,  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers  Association;  Maine  Teachers’ 
Association;  ^lassachusetts  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers;  Massachusetts 
League  of  Women  Voters;  ^Michigan 
Education  Association;  ^lilwaukee 
State  Teachers  College;  ^Minnesota 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
Inc. ;  ^Minnesota  Education  Associa¬ 
tion;  ^Mississippi  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers;  ^Montana  Educa¬ 
tion  Association ;  *Music  Education 
Research  Council,  M.  S.  X.  C. ;  *Mu- 
sic  Education  Exhibitors  Association; 
*^rusic  Industries  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  *^[u8ic  Publishers  Association 
of  the  United  States;  *^rusic  Super¬ 
visors  Xational  Conference;  *Music 
Teachers  Xational  Association;  *Mu- 
sic  ^lerchandise  Association  of  the 
United  States;  *Xational  Association 
of  Colored  Women;  *Xational  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Musical  ^lerchaudise  Man¬ 
ufacturers;  *Xational  Association  of 
Music  Merchants;  *Xational  Associa- 
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tion  of  Piano  Tuners;  *National 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.’s  of  the 
U.  S.  of  America;  *National  Bureau 
for  the  Advancement  of  Music;  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee;  *Na- 
tional  Conp*ess  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers;  National  Council  of  Women  of 
the  United  States,  Inc.;  ^National 
Council  of  the  Y.  !M.  C.  A. ;  *Nation- 
al  Education  Association;  National 
Exchange  Club;  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs;  *National  Federation  of  Mu¬ 
sic  Clubs;  National  Kindergarten  As¬ 
sociation;  ^National  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation;  *National  School  Band  As¬ 
sociation;  ^National  School  Orchestra 
Association;  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Association;  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association ;  North  Carolina 
Education  Association;  *North  Cen¬ 
tral  Music  Supervisors  Conference; 
*  Northwest  !Music  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference;  Oklahoma  Education  Associ¬ 
ation;  Ontario  Education  Associa¬ 
tion;  ^Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association ;  Pennsylvania  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers;  *Phi  !Mu- 
Alpha  Sinfonia  Fraternity;  Piano 


Manufacturers  National  Association 
of  America ;  *Rockford  Teachers 
Club;  ^Salvation  Army;  *Southern 
Conference  for  Music  Education; 
^Southwestern  Music  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference;  The  Folk  I.«ore  Foundation; 
Vermont  State  Music  Committee ; 
Vermont  State  Teachers  Association; 
^Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
IT.  S. ;  Western  Arts  Association ; 
Wisconsin  Teachers  Association. 

Of  course  everyone  realizes  that 
this  is  merely  a  beginning  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  awaken  public  consciousness 
of  this  problem  with  which  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  confronted.  The 
very  fact  that  many  school  boards  and 
large  numbers  of  citizens  could  calmly 
contemplate  dropping  the  cultural 
subjects  in  our  schools  as  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  means  for  eflFecting  tax  reduc¬ 
tions  or  school  economies  shows  that 
some  such  campaign  was  necessary. 
Further  distribution  of  the  platform 
will  continue  until  an  awakened  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  justifies  other  activities 
to  mobilize  public  support  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  subjects  in  education. 
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Declaration  of  Faith 


o 

UR  SCHOOLS  are  facing  serious  problems.  The  cultural  subjects, 
especially,  are  being  attacked.  There  is  urgent  need  for  a  declaration 
of  faith  that  the  arts  are  not  optional  luxuries  of  the  few,  but  are  es- 
sential  for  the  complete  living  of  the  many. 

fl  Music  and  the  allied  arts  give  cheer  and  comfort  and  richness  to  ' 
life.  They  bring  beauty  to  our  materialistic  civilization.  Beauty  I 
contributes  to  the  morale  and  stability  of  a  nation.  Social  unrest  , 
gains  its  readiest  recruits  among  men  who  have  not  found  beauty 
and  joy  in  their  work  and  in  their  environment. 

Our  fathers  faced  a  simpler  world  than  ours,  with  relatively  sim- 
pier  needs.  Modern  inventions  are  shortening  the  working  week  and 
greatly  increasing  the  hours  of  leisure.  But  in  making  this  advance  i 
we  have  also  incurred  some  penalties.  Science  and  the  machine  have 
added  so  much  to  living  that  we  may  have  rated  them  a'bove  human 
values.  Life  tends  to  be  overmechanized.  Education  today  must 
concern  itself  with  physical  and  mental  health  and  with  emotional, 
social,  and  spiritual  responses  as  well  as  with  reasoning  powers. 

ffl  The  responsibility  of  the  present  generation  for  the  education  of 
those  that  are  to  follow  should  not  be  shifted  to  the  future.  Youth  | 
must  be  served  while  it  is  youth.  If  we  fail  in  our  duty  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  today,  it  cannot  be  made  up  to  them  in  after  years  when  | 

prosperity  returns  and  public  funds  are  more  easily  available.  We  j 

have  no  right  to  unload  upon  the  youth  of  today  the  burden  of  our 
adversity. 

ffl  We,  therefore,  declare  our  faith  in  the  arts.  Curtailments  in  edu' 
cational  budgets  must  not  be  permitted  to  affect  vitally  the  cultural 
subjects,  especially  music.  Avocations  as  well  as  vocations  must  be 
provided  for  the  sake  of  the  present  times  and  for  the  days  of  larger 
leisure  which  lie  ahead. 

^htftrtgoing  stalement  was  adopleJ  at  a  mealing  of  official  delegatee  appointed  by  fifly-eeoen  national 
organixalions  (repraeenting  a  total  membenhip  of  over  five  million  American  citizens),  held  at  Chicago, 

July  4,  1 933,  in  conneciion  with  the  conoention  of  the  National  Education  Auoclalion. 

Copin  of  the  statctncnl  may  be  secured  on  requni  from  Osbourne  McConathy,  Chairman  of  the  Commince  on  Contacts  and 
Relations  of  the  Music  Supervisors  National  Conference,  64  East  fackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois.  j 


MUSIC  CAMPS  IN  AMERICA 

])r.  Howard  Hanson 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  EASTMAN  SCHOOL.  OF  MUSIC 

Dr.  Hanson's  contributions  to  music  hare  been  extensive.  Bis  compositions  have  been 
planed  by  the  leading  philharmonic  orchestras  of  London,  Amsterdam,  Paris  and 
Berlin,  and  he  has  served  as  guesT  eonduetor  of  orchestras  in  many  leading  cities. 
He  has  been  Director  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  since  1924. 


ONE  of  the  most  thrilling  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  whole  field  of 
music  education  in  America  is 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  field 
of  instrumental  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  country.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  that  one’s  hair  Ik?  tinged  with 
gray  to  rememlx^r  the  days  when  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  public  schools 
was  so  scarce  in  quantity  and  so  infe¬ 
rior  in  quality  as  to  be  of  negligible 
importance.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
even  the  younger  teachers  of  today  to 
rememl)er  the  time  wdien  a  “twenty- 
piece”  orchestra  of  doubtful  instru¬ 
mentation  was  considered  the  pride  of 
a  city,  or  indeed  of  an  entire  state. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  en¬ 
tire  scene  has  changed  in  as  startling 
a  manner  as  could  have  been  devised 
by  the  most  dramatic  of  stage-man¬ 
agers.  In  place  of  the  poverty  of  the 
past  has  come  a  magnificent  new  de¬ 
velopment  the  surprise  of  which  still 
amazes.  Few  city  high  schools  are 
without  high  .school  orchestras,  many 
of  w’hich  are  true  8\Tnphonic  propor¬ 
tions.  Ami  many  smaller  towns  in 
rural  communities  have  orchestras 
that  rival  those  of  their  big  citv 
brothers — indeed  frequently  they  are 
as  good  as  w’cre  many  professional 
orchestras  of  earlier  days. 

A  great  part  of  the  impetus  from 
which  sprang  this  unprecedented  de¬ 
velopment  dates  back  to  the  first  as¬ 


sembling  of  the  National  High  School 
orchestra  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in 
1926.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Music  Supervisors’  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  a  body  of  educators  which  for 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  music  education  has  no  superior — 
two  hundred  and  thirty  talented  high 
.school  students  selected  from  thirty 
states  were  gathered  together.  These 
students  under  the  dynamic  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  were 
welded  into  an  ensemble  and  gave, 
under  the  direction  of  Ossip  Oabrilo- 
witsch  and  Dr.  !Maddy,  a  concert 
which  those  of  us  who  heard  it  will 
never  forget. 

The  following  year  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  players  from  thirty- 
nine  states  were  gathered  together  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  in  1928  a  third 
group,  larger  than  either  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  years,  was  assembled  for  the 
National  Supervisors’  Conference  in 
Chicago.  The  effect  of  this  concert 
was  electrifying.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  students  playing  great 
works  from  symphonic  literature  with 
a  technical  accuracy  and  a  spiritual 
surge  that  wdll  live  in  our  memories 
convinced  even  the  most  skeptical  that 
American  boys  and  girls  w'ere  far 
from  lacking  in  musical  gifts. 

Nor  was  the  inspiration  of  these 
concerts  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
concert  halls  in  which  they  were  held. 
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The  students  who  played  in  these 
national  orchestras  went  hack  to  their 
homes  with  a  new  conception  of 
music.  The  teachers  went  back  to 
their  duties  with  new  visions  and  the 
influence  of  these  assemblies  perme¬ 
ated  into  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns 
all  over  the  land. 

After  the  Chicajjo  performance  it 
was  felt  that  the  short  time  allotted 
for  the  rehearsals  and  concert  crave 
only  an  indication  of  what  could  he 
accomplished  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  The  result  of  such  thinking 
materialized  in  the  summer  of  1028 
in  the  National  High  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Camp.  Founded  by 
Dr.  Maddy  and  Thaddeus  P.  G  id- 
dings  under  the  aegis  of  the  Super¬ 
visors’  Conference,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Wahbekaness  and  Wahl)ekanetta 
at  Interlochen,  Michigan,  this  camp 
has  already  become  a  vital  element  in 
the  musical  development  of  the 
United  States. 

Feeling  the  need  of  a  similar  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  eastern  states  a  philan¬ 
thropic  group  of  men  from  the  state 
of  Maine  set  up  near  Oakland,  Maine, 
the  Eastern  Music  Camp  wdth  Dr. 
Walter  Damrosch  as  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Victor  Rebman  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Libby  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

An  ideal  bowl  for  the  performance 


of  outdoor  concerts  was  constructed 
against  the  background  of  beautiful 
^lessalonskee  Lake  and  other  build¬ 
ings  necessary  for  living  and  teaching 
quarters  were  erected.  Here  each 
summer  for  eight  weeks  are  gathered 
together  a  group  of  talented  young 
musicians  representing  all  sections  of 
the  east,  from  Florida  to  Blaine.  Un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  able  instrumen¬ 
talists  and  conductors  these  students 
Lave  the  opportunity  of  receiving  ex¬ 
cellent  instruction  not  only  in  the  in¬ 
strument  of  their  choice  but  in  corre¬ 
lated  branches  of  theory,  ensemble, 
conducting,  cboral,  band  and  orches¬ 
tral  technique. 

The  daily  life  of  the  student  varies 
from  swimming,  canoeing,  and  hiking 
to  the  study  of  a  Beethoven  svTnphonv 
or  Ravel’s  Bolero!  Occasionally  a 
distinguished  guest  conductor  visits 
the  camp  and  directs  one  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  concerts,  and  on  every  Sunday 
afternoon  music  lovers  of  ^faine  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  hear 
orchestral  programs  played  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  genuineness  which 
is  characteristic  of  such  an  orchestra. 

Such  camps  as  the  National  Music 
Camp  at  Interlochen  and  the  Eastern 
^fusic  Camp  in  Maine  are  uniquely 
American.  They  represent  a  phase 
of  American  education  and  American 
culture  of  which  we  may  well  be 
j)roud. 
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THE  MUSIC  PEDAGOGY  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Nathan  Weinberg 

ir.  Weinberg  studied  the  violin  under  Auer,  Thomson,  and  at  the  Ithaca  Conservatory 
under  Seceik,  from  vrhom  he  obtained  a  teaeher’s  certificate  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Articles  on  music  pedagogy  have  appeared  in  the  “Etude"  and  are  scheduled  to  appear 
In  “The  Strad"  of  London.  He  lectures  on  musieal  subjects  before  the  Ethical  Culture 

Society  of  New  York. 


WHAT  are  the  limits  of  peda¬ 
gogy  ill  the  art  of  music  ?  To 
what  extent  can  it  intrude  on 
that  enigmatic,  divine  madness  which 
we  call  genius?  IIow  much  can  it  in¬ 
fluence  that  almost  as  problematic 
equation,  talent  ?  In  short,  how  great 
a  contribution  can  pedagogy  make  to 
the  evolution  of  a  great  artist? 

These  questions,  insofar  as  artistic 
creation  is  concerned,  are  probably 
unanswerable.  Or  we  might  venture 
the  opinion  that  the  influence  of 
Xeefe  on  Beethoven,  of  Marxsen  on 
Brahms  was  doubtless  negligible. 
But,  insofar  as  the  re-creation  of 
music  is  concerned,  the  problem  is 
quite  different.  The  creative  process 
is  one  of  producing  from  the  void,  of 
bringing  chaos  into  order,  of  giving 
form  to  matter.  But  the  re-creative 
process  is  merely  one  of  making  com¬ 
prehensible  that  which  is  already  at 
hand,  of  expositing  the  aesthetic  con¬ 
tent  of  a  form  w'hich  has  already  been 
created.  The  part  w’hich  pedagogy 
can  play  in  this  process  is  very  great 
indeed.  For,  given  the  possibility, 
the  psychological  endowment  that 
could  evolve  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  content  of  Beethoven’s  Piano 
Sonata  Opus  110,  in  short.  Talent, 
it  is  still  possible  that  one  so  endowed 
might  never  come  to  a  realization  of 
the  meaning  of  such  a  masterpiece. 
Just  as  w’e  could  never  demonstrate 


its  beauties  to  a  deaf  person,  so  also 
one  with  an  innate  capacity  for  ulti¬ 
mately  perceiving  them  might  never 
do  so  due  to  his  unconscious  possible 
responses  never  having  been  awak¬ 
ened.  I  know  of  people  for  whom 
painting  and  poetry  were  at  one  time 
meaningless.  Nevertheless,  by  having 
pointed  out  to  them  the  content  of 
these  arts  they  gradually  came  to  be 
profound  life  experiences.  This  is 
the  noblest  and  highest  task  of  peda¬ 
gogy.  Not  the  mastery  of  the  physical 
problems  of  his  instrument  but  the 
realization  of  the  prophetic  utter¬ 
ances,  the  divine  revelations  of  crea¬ 
tive  genius,  is  the  goal  which  the 
teacher  should  always  have  in  mind 
for  his  student. 

So  then,  pedagogy  cannot  provide 
the  original  capacity  for  aesthetic 
comprehension  but  given  that  spark, 
it  can  fan  it  to  the  flame  of  artistic 
realization.  This,  of  course,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  aim  of  every  worth¬ 
while  music  teacher.  But  what  means 
have  been  used  to  attain  it?  It  has 
been  generally  felt  that  a  musician’s 
training  should  be  “broad.”  That  is 
to  say,  he  should  study,  aside  from 
his  instrument,  such  things  as  har¬ 
mony,  counterpoint,  form,  etc.  By 
doing  so  he  would  be  able  to  enter  the 
w'orkshop  of  the  composer,  as  it  were, 
and  thus  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  finished  product.  Nevertheless, 
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I  know  plenty  of  people  (and  people 
who  have  decided  talent)  who  know 
the  name  of  every  chord  in  the  F 
Minor  Ballade  of  Chopin,  the  species 
of  counterpoint  at  any  place  in  the  C 
Minor  Passacaglia  of  Bach,  who  could 
furnish  you  with  a  Ixjautiful  formal 
analysis  of  the  Ilammerklavier  Son¬ 
ata  of  Beethoven  and  are  yet  as  far 
away  from  the  art  of  music  as  the 
doorman  at  Carnegie  Hall.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  these  matters  should 
be  thrown  overboard.  Perhaps  some 
day  when  they  are  properly  taught 
they  will  be  of  decided  value  to  the 
student. 

The  problem,  then :  IIow  much  can 
pedagogy  contribute  toward  the  frui¬ 
tion  of  aesthetic  realization  and  w’hat 
should  be  the  means  used  for  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal  ? 

Lawrence  Gilman  made  last  year 
an  exceedingly  acute  observation.  In 
attempting  to  explain  the  apparent 
paradox  that  in  Paderewski  we  have 
the  world’s  greatest  pianist  despite  an 
imperfect  technic  and  frequently  bad 
pianism,  he  came  to  the  penetrating 
conclusion  that  —  in  Paderewski’s 
playing  there  is  a  quality  of  universal 
reference  which  gives  it  such  a  pro¬ 
found  significance. 

Truly  remarkable.  Mr.  Gilman 
has  brought  out  into  broad  daylight  a 
clear  diagnosis  of  a  vital  difference, 
an  elusive,  subtle  difference  between 
the  great  artist  and  the  minor  artist. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  most 
distinguished  musicians  are  usually 
those  with  the  greatest  cultural  back¬ 
ground  but  Mr.  Gilman,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  the  first  to  have  pointed  out 
the  direct  relationship  of  culture  to 
great  musicianship.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  develop  this  idea  (which  has  been 


for  years  the  prime  motif  in  my  own 
music  teaching)  and  to  present  finally 
the  possibility  of  an  utterly  new  kind 
of  music  pedagogy. 

“L^niversal  reference !”  Let  us  look 
into  this  idea.  Imagine  for  a  moment 
a  violin  student  confronted  wnth  the 
problem  of  re-creating  the  Beethoven 
Concerto.  Assume  for  a  moment  that 
he  is  unacquainted  wdth  the  piano 
score.  Ilis  understanding  of  that  mas¬ 
terpiece  will  of  course  be  extremely 
limited.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
indicate  how  utterly  unaware  he  will 
l)e  of  such  things  as  its  form,  har¬ 
monic  background,  the  relationship  of 
thematic  material  to  ornament,  etc. 
Any  real  penetration  to  the  meaning 
of  the  composition  is  for  him  impos¬ 
sible.  But  now  imagine  the  same  stu¬ 
dent  acquainted  w’ith  the  piano  score 
but  unfamiliar  with  the  orchestra 
score.  What  glories  of  color,  of  dy¬ 
namics,  of  sonority  he  will  be  missing. 
The  fateful  reiteration  of  the  main 
rhythmic  motif  by  the  horns  in  the 
development  section!  IIow  necessary 
for  a  comprehension  of  Beethoven’s 
meaning  that  one  have  seen  and 
heard  those  tones  sounded  by  horns! 

But  now,  would  not  this  particular 
score  be  decidedly  illuminated  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Beethoven  Pi¬ 
ano  Sonatas,  S\Tnphonie8  and  Cham¬ 
ber  music  so  that  one  sees  the  master 
in  his  entirety,  the  species  rather  than 
the  specimen,  the  Idea  rather  than  the 
paradigm  ? 

Let  us  go  a  little  farther.  I  am  no 
great  believer  in  biographies,  at  least 
biographies  that  make  a  great  todo 
over  the  chronology  of  the  external 
facts  of  a  master’s  life.  (Paul  Bek- 
ker,  it  will  be  recalled,  devotes  only 
a  few  pages  to  the  facts  of  Beethoven’s 
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life.)  But  nevertheless,  a  composer 
is  a  human  being.  And  his  music  is 
an  e.xpression  of  his  reactions  to  his 
life  experiences.  Conse<|uently,  a 
knowledge  of  these  facts  is  of  decided 
value  and  our  student,  adding  these 
facts  to  what  has  gone  before,  has  now 
a  rather  diflFerent  attitude  toward  the 
Concerto  than  he  had  originally. 
Nevertheless  he  is  only  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Great  men,  we  might  say,  are  those 
with  the  most  manifold  and  intense 
reaction  to  life.  Goethe,  we  are  told, 
saw  what  he  heard,  smelled  what  he 
saw,  and  tasted  what  he  felt.  And 
the  significance  of  our  reaction  to  a 
piece  of  music  will  be  proportionate 
to  the  universality  of  our  reference. 
Let  us  leave  Beethoven  a  moment  and 
approach  Bach.  Bach  is  one  of  the 
giants  who  gave  expression  to  that 
tremendous  northwest  European  phe¬ 
nomenon  —  Gothic  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity.  lie  is  one  of  them.  Diirer, 
Rembrandt  and  Milton  are  others. 
One  of  the  writer’s  firmest  convic¬ 
tions  is  that  Bach  will  be  best  under¬ 
stood  when  there  is  a  parallel  under¬ 
standing  of  these  other  men.  That  a 
performance  of  the  Bach  Chaconne 
will  be  uniquely  superior  where  there 
is  embedded  in  the  performer’s  soul 
the  vision  of  Gothic  architecture,  the 
Night  Watch  of  Rembrandt  and  the 
organ  tones  of  Milton. 

If  the  interpreter  of  a  Beethoven 
slow  movement  such  as  the  Opus  10, 
No.  3,  or  Opus  57  has  saturated  him¬ 
self  with  the  eye-vision  of  the  deep, 
melancholy  golden  brown  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  has  lived  in 

"...  some  uncouth  cell 
Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his 
jealous  wings, 

.\nd  the  night  raven  sings;” 


will  there  not  be  in  his  performance 
certain  qualities  of  poetry  that  might 
otherwise  be  absent?  Would  not  his 
response  to  the  coda  of  the  first  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Opus  57  or  to  the  last 
movement  be  somewhat  more  immedi¬ 
ate,  powerful  and  sensitive  if,  when 
he  looks  at  the  score 

universal  hubbub  wild 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  con¬ 
fused 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assails 
his  ear 

With  loudest  vehemence.” 

Even  our  cold  psychology  textbooks 
are  interested  in  parallel  sense  re- 
sjwnse.  And  I  insist  that  the  musi¬ 
cian  whose  eye  has  feasted  on  Vene¬ 
tian  color  will  demand  from  his  violin 
a  more  ravishing  tone  color,  that  the 
pianist  who  has  imbibed  the  strange 
pale  blue  of  Boucher  will  demand 
from  his  instrument  more  exquisite 
pearl-like  tones  in  a  Mozart  Sonata. 
It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  I  have 
given  students  a  deeper  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  Bach  by  going  to  the  museum 
with  them  and  pointing  out  the  soar¬ 
ing  rapture  of  the  Notre  Dame  Cathe¬ 
dral  than  by  hours  devoted  to  the 
technical  study  of  counterpoint.  (And 
can  counterpoint  be  really  understood 
by  poring  over  textbooks  ?  Ernst 
Kurt  has  cleared  this  up  beautifully 
in  his  Grundlagen  des  Linearen  Kon- 
trapunkts.) 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  pure 
sense  and  motor  experience,  with  re¬ 
actions  to  the  expressions  of  Gothic 
Christianity.  Every  intelligent  musi¬ 
cian  knows  that  in  the  re-creation  of 
music  an  important  part  is  played  by 
the  intellect.  Precisely  what  part,  the 
right  proportions  of  "heart  and  head” 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  We  know  that 
we  must  find  that  golden  mean  be- 
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tween  pedantry  and  spontaneity,  that 
the  former  gives  us  mathematics,  the 
latter  chaos.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  only  one  phase  of  intellectual  activ¬ 
ity.  That  phase  which  has  to  do  with 
the  realization  of  the  composer’s  in¬ 
tentions.  Taking  the  music  consid¬ 
ered  so  far  as  an  expression  of  Gothic 
(Protestant)  Christianity,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  problem  would  be  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  that  phenomenon.  The 
experiencing  of  its  end  products, 
while  carrying  us  a  long  way  toward 
this  understanding,  is  still  rather 
different  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
basic  ethnological,  historical  condi¬ 
tions  which  gave  birth  to  it  in  itself. 
We  might,  for  instance,  from  hearing 
an  address  by  Hitler,  form  a  decided 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  national  so¬ 
cialism  but  that  opinion  would  be 
superficial  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  which  produced  this 
strange  doctrine.  A  Soviet  drama  or 
piece  of  music  might  move  us  decid¬ 
edly  but  without  some  notion  of  prole¬ 
tarian  philosophy  we  would  certainly 
not  understand  it.  Consetjuently,  if 
not  necessary  for  the  interpreting 
artist,  it  is  positively  essential  that  a 
teacher  have  a  knowledge  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  forces  behind  the  creations  whose 
meaning  he  is  trying  to  explain. 
^^^lich  means  a  knowledge  of  history. 
Xow  “History’’  as  it  is  usually  taught 
and  studied  is  a  rather  unleavened 
affair.  “Men  were  losing  faith  in  the 
old  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
there  was  a  need  for  a  philosophy 
more  uplifting”  is  a  specimen  of  ordi¬ 
nary  “History.” 

Rut  a  w'ork  such  as  “The  Decline 
of  the  West”  by  Spengler,  poet-his¬ 
torian,  teaches  us  more  about  Bach 
or  Beethoven  than  dozens  of  music 


teachers,  music  histories,  theory  text¬ 
books  and  the  whole  clap-trap  that 
goes  into  the  making  of  a  so-called 
“musician.”  His  perhaps  “unscien¬ 
tific”  perceptions  of  the  Gothic  soul, 
with  its  endless  space-yearning,  the 
inner  meaning  of  Gothic,  Baroque 
and  Rococo,  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Beethoven,  Rembrandt  and 
Goethe,  in  other  words,  his  ptmetra- 
tion  to  the  spiritual  soil  from  w'hich 
our  masterpieces  have  sprung  are  for 
the  re-creative  musician  priceless,  and 
for  the  teacher  absolute  necessities. 

Two  more  worlds  of  experience 
whose  relation.ship  to  the  art  of  music 
is  strong  and  deep  are  Philosophy  and 
Languages.  For  the  former  I  need 
only  mention  the  names  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  Nietzsche  and  Wagner;  and 
the  illumination  of  music’s  deepest 
recesses  to  lx*  found  in  the  works  of 
many  German  writers  bespeaks  the 
vital  necessity  of  the  latter. 

I  have  l)efore  me  a  vision  of  a  new 
kind  of  Musico  Cultural  School;  a 
school  in  which  there  is  a  group  of 
men  teaching  ^lusic.  History,  (Kul- 
turqeschichte)  Philosophy,  Literature, 
Art,  History  and  Languages.  This 
group  of  men  is  inspired  with  the 
glorious  mission  of  Pedagogy,  that 
noble  horticulture  of  man’s  soul. 
Each  one  of  the  group,  while  having 
the  highest  specialized  knowledge  of 
his  particular  field,  has  at  the  same 
time  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
other  related  fields.  There  is  the 
closest  possible  cooperation  between 
them.  For  e.xample:  a  student  will 
lx*  studying  the  Chopin  Fantasy, 
Delacroix  and  Planet,  Bvron,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  Zarathustra. 
Or:  the  Three  Pieces  of  Schbnberg 
Opus  11,  Stuck  and  Rouault,  Stefan 
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George  and  Baudelaire,  the  last  sec¬ 
tions  of  Spengler,  and  perhaps  a  work 
such  as  Nordau’s  “Degeneration.” 
Or  “Debussy,  Monet,  Pissaro  and 
Puvis  de  Chavanne,  Malarme  and 
Maeterlinck.  Beethoven  would  be 
with  his  companions  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  time;  Goethe,  Rembrandt,  Milton 
and  perhaps  that  forbidding  gentle¬ 
man,  Kant,  who  wrote  among  other 
things,  of” 

“The  quiet  peace  of  a  summer  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  quivering  light  of  the 
stars,  breaking  through  the  brown  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  night,  and  the  lonely  moon 
lead  one  to  eternity.” 

Each  one  of  the  teachers  would,  in 
that  w’hich  he  was  presenting,  refer 
constantly  to  what  w'as  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  other  teachers.  From 
this  school  there  would  come  artists 
and  teachers  who  had  penetrated  to 
the  very  roots  of  that  which  gave  birth 


to  our  great  music;  who  would  have 
“erlebt”  (livingly  experienced)  the 
expressions  of  the  western  soul  in 
such  a  manifold,  profound  way  that 
their  playing  or  teaching  would  dis¬ 
close  unplumbed  meanings  in  the 
great  heritage  the  masters  have  left 
us.  They  would  have  something  of 
that  quality  of  musical  comprehension 
of  Beethoven’s  teacher,  Neefe,  who 
Paul  Bekker  says  did  not  distinguish 
himself  so  much  by  a  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  counterpoint  as  by  his  philo¬ 
sophical  understanding  of  music’s  ut-**" 
timate  significance. 

Utopian?  Impractical?  Absurd?' 
Precisely  what  Mr.  Creakle  would 
have  thought  of  the  experimental 
school  at  Columbia.  The  Hebrews 
(lid  not  want  to  go  to  the  promised 
land  and  Columbus’  men  did  not  want 
to  cross  the  ocean.  There  can  and 
shall  be  a  new  music  pedagogy. 


LIMITS  TO  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITY 
A  DEPRESSION  QUERY 

N.  C.  Kearney 

SITERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  HANCOCK,  MINNESOTA 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  Minneapolis,  the  theme 
of  speaker  after  speaker  w’as  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  sch(X)ls  in  periods 
such  as  this.  The  things  that  have 
been  gained  for  education  must  be 
preserved  against  inroads  by  enemies 
concerned  only  with  selfish  interests. 
Education  must  not  Ik*  put  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  nor  must  children  be  denied 
their  opportunity.  Efforts  of  organ¬ 
ized  minorities,  be  they  of  big  tax¬ 
payers  or  anyone  else,  must  be  resist¬ 


ed.  Tax  laws  must  ultimately  be 
revised  in  many  l(x;alities  to  shift  the 
cost  of  education  from  an  over-bur¬ 
dened  real  estate.  Educators  must 
align  themselves  in  this  cause  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  without  reservation. 

Is  that  to  be  the  only  educational 
outcome  of  this  economic  upheaval  ? 
Valuable  as  that  would  be,  will  the 
only  outcome  be  an  increased  sense 
of  unity  and  professional  solidarity 
fostered  by  our  courageous  stand 
against  the  foes  of  public  education? 
When  bankers,  industrialists,  poli¬ 
ticians,  statesmen,  and  others  are  find- 
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iiig  that  the  basis  on  which  they  have 
been  building  is  unsound,  is  our  only 
problem  that  of  holding  to  what  we 
have  gained  ? 

It  would  seem  that  the  depression 
has  additional  educational  implica¬ 
tions.  There  is  today  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  two  opposites.  A  desire  is  evi¬ 
denced  on  the  part  of  some  to  increase 
the  school  structure  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  demand  grows  more  insistent 
now  than  at  any  time  in  the  memory 
of  most  of  us  that  we  reduce  school 
activities  and  school  costs.  An  unfor¬ 
tunate  aspect  of  the  thing  is  the  lack 
of  unanimity  in  the  educational 
group.  This  may  be  assigned  largely 
to  lack  of  a  uniform  social  philoso¬ 
phy.  Education  is  a  social  agency. 
Its  sphere  must  be  determined  by  the 
social  philosophy  we  embrace.  One 
great  lesson  for  educators  to  gain 
from  present  conditions  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  need  of  a  philosophy  that 
gives  education  a  definite  place  in  the 
social  scheme. 

Schools  startetl  out  modestly  enough 
teaching  the  three  “R’s.”  They  ex¬ 
panded  through  the  addition  of  a 
high  school  that  was  largely  college 
preparatory.  They  introduced  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial,  teacher  training, 
and  home  economics  departments  in 
response  to  felt  needs.  Kindergar¬ 
tens  were  provided  for  the  young. 
In  the  hey-day  of  prosperity,  these 
things  were  all  unquestioned.  We 
went  on  to  add  junior  colleges,  beauty 
culture  courses,  aeronautics,  ungraded 
departments,  and  the  like.  Now  these 
things  arc  being  questione<l.  We  are 
told  that  they  cost  too  much.  What 
is  our  answer? 

Shall  it  be,  “We  will  eliminate  this 
or  that?”  If  we  give  this  answer  it 


means  either  that  these  activities  are 
unnecessary  or  of  problematical  j 
fication  and  should  never  have  n 
introduced  or  else  it  means  that  we 
lack  courage  to  defend  wdiat  we  should 
defend. 

Shall  we  say,  “I  can  prove  the  need 
and  worth  of  these  departments  and 
activities  in  concrete  objective  terms”  t 
That  calls  for  information  which  far 
too  often  we  have  not  at  hand. 

Shall  w’c  say,  “We  must  go  even 
farther  and  introduce  nursery  schools, 
subnormal  departments,  and  other 
special  agencies?”  That  calls  for  a 
fuller  e.xplanation  of  our  philosophy. 

A  recent  issue  of  an  educational 
magazine  contained  an  article  by  a 
prominent  child-psychologist  which 
lauded  to  the  skiea  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  kindergarten  training. 
The  author  intimated  that  at  a  time 
like  this  children  should  be  removed 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  squalor 
of  poverty-stricken  homes  and  that 
nursery  schools  might  well  be  reason¬ 
able  additions  to  the  school  structure 
at  such  times. 

Other  people  suggest  the  need  of 
two  extra  years  in  the  high  school 
period,  call  it  junior  college  if  you 
wish.  Some  would  go  further  into 
trade  and  industrial  education.  A 
theorist  proclaims  that  in  spite  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  he  believes 
that  large  classes  cannot  be  as  efficient 
as  small.  An  enthusiast  suggests  that 
the  buildings  w’C  are  building  for 
schools  today  will  be  out  of  date  in 
twenty  years  before  even  their  new¬ 
ness  has  thoroughly  worn  off.  The 
buildings  of  the  future  will  be  built 
to  fit  an  activity  program  entirely, 
and  passive  classes  will  indeed  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 
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In  an  era  now  passed,  our  philoso- 
j  ’i-was  affected  to  some  extent  by 
thdM  American  doctrine  of  rugged 
individualism.  We  were  to  teach  the 
child  the  facts  he  needed  and  he  was 
fo  reach  the  top  as  inevitably  as  a 
cork  in  water.  Gradually,  however, 
a  more  paternalistic  tone  has  been 
growing  evident  in  the  schools,  even 
as  it  has  invaded  government  from 
constitutional  interpretation  down  to 
local  poor  relief. 

Rugged  individualism  has  been 
more  or  less  discarded  by  educators 
as  a  working  basis  for  dealing  with 
pupils,  particularly  since  the  rise  of 
the  testing  movement.  Paternalism, 
however,  is  a  word  that  smacks  too 
much  of  socialism  to  find  favor 
quickly  with  the  people.  Must  edu¬ 
cational  systems  and  educators  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
“nurse-maid”  to  the  nation  ?  Must 
.  schools  work  out  the  complete  salva- 
'  tion  of  the  nation  through  its  young 
people  or  arc  other  agencies  to  have 
a  place  in  that  process  ?  Must  we 
t  assume  direct  responsibility  for  the 
medical  attention  of  children,  for 
their  character  and  morality,  their 
food  and  clothing,  their  environment 
outside  school,  their  infancy  and 
their  various  incompetencics?  If  so, 
are  we  as  a  profession  trained  or 
equipped  for  the  job  ? 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  thesis  which 
defends  and  champions  kindergartens 
and  suggests  nursery  schools  as  a 
particular  depression  measure.  Low- 
grade  homes  art  worse  in  times  like 
these.  Do  we  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  school’s  problems?  A  problem 
it  is  for  all  of  us,  but  is  it  our  par¬ 
ticular  problem  as  educators?  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  an  economic  problem.  Those 


homes  should  not  be  so  poor.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  medical  and  eugenic  prob¬ 
lem.  Those  parents  should  be  of  bet¬ 
ter  stock.  Perhaps  it  is  a  police 
problem  or  a  religious  problem.  I 
am  not  trying  to  dodge  responsibili¬ 
ties.  I  am  trying  to  raise  issues. 
Do  we  as  educators  want  to  lay  claim 
to  this  whole  province  as  ours? 

A  psychologist  with  medical  train¬ 
ing  rises  in  an  educational  meeting 
to  protest  the  spending  of  great  sums 
of  money  by  his  state  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  sub-normal  children,  saying 
that  those  children  w’ere  but  little  if 
any  better  as  a  result  of  this  training. 
At  the  same  time  no  direct  state  aid 
was  given  for  research  as  to  the 
causes  and  cures  of  such  disabilities 
as  these  children  suffer  although  there 
is  evidence  that  many  of  these  defi¬ 
ciencies  have  a  physiological  basis 
susceptible  to  treatment.  If  these 
children  are  educable,  they  are  defi¬ 
nitely  ours  to  deal  with.  If  they  are 
not  educable,  whose  are  they?  Have 
we  been  expanding  with  these  chil¬ 
dren  beyond  the  point  where  we  are 
trained  to  go? 

Today  it  is  often  said  by  unsympa¬ 
thetic  citizens  that  educators,  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  professors  are  reaching 
out  for  too  much  power,  for  too  great 
a  domain.  We  as  a  class  are  accused 
of  being  thirsty  for  power  and  of  set¬ 
ting  ourselves  up  as  self-appointed 
guardians  of  civilization  and  society. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  to  be  cate¬ 
gorical  or  dogmatic  in  setting  up  or 
limiting  the  field  of  activity  or  func¬ 
tion  of  public  education.  The  seven 
cardinal  principles  or  objectives  are 
still  good,  but  how  far  shall  we  go  in 
attempting  to  achieve  what  they  pro¬ 
pose  ?  The  question  calls  for  an 
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answer.  When  times  were  easy  we 
were  given  the  means  to  attempt  what 
we  would,  so  long  as  it  was  worthy, 
appealed  to  the  human  sympathies, 
and  answered  a  need.  Today  we  are 
asked  by  w’hat  right  we  take  such 
steps.  We  are  being  asked  to  bound 
the  province  where  we  have  set  up.  Is 
our  task  more  than  to  instruct  the 
children  given  us  for  the  life  they  are 
to  lead  ?  We  have  hardly  made  a 
beginning  at  that  task  as  yet.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  researches  of  May  and  Ilart- 
shorne  in  the  field  of  character  edu¬ 
cation  if  we  would  have  evidence  of 
how’  far  we  arc  getting  with  a  telic 
education.  Do  we  want  to  claim  a 
larger  field?  Is  it  our  duty  to  take 
children  at  tender  years  from  poverty 
stricken  homes  l)ecause  of  the  general 
economic  breakdown?  Is  it  our  duty 
to  provide  busy  work  for  high-grade 
idiots  who  can  never  learn  the  funda¬ 
mentals?  Is  it  our  duty  to  tc'ach 
babies  to  care  for  themselves  in  nur¬ 
sery  schools,  or  should  we  instruct  the 
parents  as  to  how  to  teach  their  own 
children  ?  Where  dot's  our  field  end 
and  that  of  other  social  agencies  be¬ 
gin  ?  Are  we  to  attempt  to  be  the 
stop-gap  for  all  other  such  agencies 
when  and  where  they  are  not  in 
existence  or  being  in  existence  arc 
not  functioning?  Finally,  are  we  as 
educators  justified  in  going  as  far 
with  the  public  funds  at  our  disposal 


as  we  would  go  as  citizens  and  indi¬ 
viduals  when  led  by  our  social  sym¬ 
pathies  ? 

The  depression  has  brought  these 
questions  out.  We  as  educators  will 
do  well  to  answer  them  fearlessly  and 
thoughtfully.  We  must  answer  as  we 
have  the  other  questions  which  the 
public  wants  to  know.  We  must 
answer  through  a  publicity  program 
of  educational  interpretation.  Before 
we  can  go  to  the  public  with  this  pub¬ 
licity,  we  must  l)e  clear  ourselves  as 
to  our  philosophy.  We  must  decide 
where  we  are  to  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  our  sympathies  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  citizens  and  as  educators. 
We  may  never  l)e  able  to  make  the 
boundary  absolute,  but  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  establish  some  principles 
that  would  limit  it  in  its  meandering. 
We  may  find  that  the  limits  to  be 
set  will  be  narrower  now  than  in  the 
future,  duo  to  lack  of  people  trained 
to  assume  the  specialized  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  develop.  We  may  find 
that  the  administrative  organization 
of  our  schools,  as  set  up  by  legisla¬ 
tures  and  constitutions,  is  another 
handicap  to  the  assumption  of  a  wide 
field  of  responsibility.  Finally,  we 
may  find  that  the  whole  field  of  social 
service  needs  an  integrating  and  uni¬ 
fying  revision  that  will  centralize 
responsibility  and  power  while  allow¬ 
ing  specialists  to  care  for  detail. 


LIBRARY  TECHNIC  IN  EDUCATION 

George  W.  Fogg 

REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
COLLEGE  PARK  MARYLAND 


There  is  an  easy  way  and  a 
hard  way  to  use  a  library.  An 
incredible  amount  of  time  can  be 
completely  wasted  by  the  person  who 
fails  to  make  use  of  the  numerous 
short  cuts  or  who  fails  to  understand 
details  about  libraries  which  should 
be  part  of  the  equipment  of  everyone 
pretending  to  do  serious  w’ork  in  his 
field. 

Library  practices  are  now  well 
standardized  in  the  United  States, 
consequently  a  fairly  universal  li¬ 
brary  technic  for  educationists  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  practical.  Successful  re¬ 
search  in  libraries  must  in  the  long 
run  depend  upon  ability  to  use  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  the  devices 
offered  there  for  the  assistance  of 
readers.  Since  the  beginning  of  writ¬ 
ing  people  have  been  busy  arranging, 
indexing,  and  making  bibliographies. 
The  result  is  an  extensive  technic 
and  a  large  number  of  indexes  and 
catalogs. 

The  most  important  of  these  devices 
is  the  card  catalog.  For  practically 
every  book  in  the  library  there  will 
be  in  the  card  catalog  an  entry,  or 
card,  filed  under  the  author’s  name, 
another  under  the  title  of  the  work, 
and  another,  or  perhaps  several 
others,  under  the  subjects  with  which 
it  deals.  These  three  types  of  cards 
are  arranged  in  a  single  alphabetic 
order. 

If  a  student  is  looking  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  book,  or  for  the  work  of  a 
particular  writer,  it  is  necessary  to 
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refer  to  the  alphabetic  portion  of  the 
catalog  devoted  to  the  writer  in  ques¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  certain  of  the  correct  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  name  or  to  be  careful 
enough  to  look  up  possible  variations. 
For  instance,  all  the  O’Neil’s  from 
Aaron  to  Zedediah  will  precede  the 
first  O’Neill,  and  in  a  large  catalog 
there  will  be  many  cards  for  this 
name.  It  is  also  wise  to  know  the 
first  name  or  at  least  the  initials  of 
the  author.  It  saves  time. 

There  are  few  other  diflSculties  in 
connection  with  authors  except  to 
remember  that  pseudonyms  are  not 
used  by  the  library,  and  that  all  names 
beginning  Me  or  Mac  are  usually  put 
together  and  filed  as  if  they  were 
spelled  Ma^.  The  following  would  be 
the  order  of  cards  in  the  file:  Mc¬ 
Adams,  Machinery,  Macinemy,  Mc¬ 
Kinley.  Another  thing, — R.  A.  8t. 
Pierre  would  be  listed  as  though  his 
name  were  spelled  out — Saint  Pierre. 

The  title  entries  in  the  catalog  are 
mostly  for  those  who  have  forgotten 
the  author’s  name  or  never  knew  it. 
They  offer  no  complications  except 
that  if  the  initial  word  of  the  title  is 
Dr.  or  Mr.  it  is  usually  filed  as  though 
spelled  out,  i.e.  Doctor  or  Mister,  e.g. 
Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through. 

The  real  test  in  the  use  of  the  cata¬ 
log  comes  in  skillful  conquest  of  the 
subject  entries.  The  top  lines  of 
the  subject  cards  are  called  by  libra¬ 
rians  “subject  headings.”  They  are 
usually  typed  in  red  on  the  top  of 
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the  card  and  are  conventional  names 
for  the  subject  with  which  the  book 
deals.  In  general  they  consist  en¬ 
tirely  of  nouns,  as  School-houses  — 
Healing  &  Veniilaiton  for  a  book 
called  Air  and  the  School  House. 
There  are  two  major  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Headings  referring  to 
language,  literature,  or  art  always 
use  a  proper  adjective  when  they 
refer  to  a  particular  kind,  as  French 
Ijanguage — Grammars,  American  Po¬ 
etry;  Spanish  Drama.  The  reason  is 
that  a  language  is  often  spoken  in 

Outline 
United  States 
I  Antiquities 
II  Area 

III  Army 

1.  Ambulances 

2.  Histoiy' 

a.  Civil  War 

IV  History 

1.  Bibliography 

2.  Sources 

3.  Colonial  Perio<l 

V  Politics  and  Government 


more  important  subject  headings  in 
the  catalog  are  subdivided.  The  long 
headings  on  the  cards  sometimes  seem 
cumbersome,  but  in  reality  they  are 
as  simple  as  the  outline  a  student  is 
expected  to  make  for  his  theme. 

To  illustrate,  an  outline  under  the 
subject  of  the  United  States  follows, 
and  with  it  are  comparable  subject 
headings. 

A  person  looking  for  a  speeific  sub¬ 
ject  should  look  first  in  the  catalog 
under  his  definite  topic  and  then  un¬ 
der  the  broader  and  more  inclusive 


Subject  Headings 
T^nitetl  States 
Ignited  States — Antiquities 
United  States — Area 
United  States — Army 
United  States — .\rmy — Ambulances 
United  States — Army — History 
United  States — Armv — H istory — Civil 
War 

United  States — History 
United  States — History — Bibliography 
United  States — History — Sources 
United  States — History — Colonial  Pe¬ 
riod 

United  States — Politics  and  Govern¬ 
ment 


more  than  one  country.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  if  all  English  grammars 
were  under  the  heading  England  — 
Ijanguage  —  Grammars.  The  other 
exception  to  this  noun  rule  is  in  the 
case  of  important  modifying  adjec¬ 
tives,  as  Education,  Secondary.  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  subject  from  Education  in 
general,  but  for  convenience  in  find¬ 
ing  the  heading  is  inverted  and  writ¬ 
ten  as  shown.  This  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  comma  headings 
and  the  dash  headings. 

In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  unnecessary  handling  of  cards  the 


topics.  For  instance,  one  looking  for 
a  history  of  monastery  schools  in  the 
middle  ages  should  look  first  under 
^fonasticism  for  books  with  an  educa- 
cational  turn,  and  then  under  Educa¬ 
tion —  History  —  Middle  Ages  and 
then  under  Education  —  History,  or 
again,  if  he  wishes  to  know'  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  ^Monmouth  College  he  should 
look  under  Colleges  and  Universities 
— Directories. 

After  the  right  cards  have  been 
located  time  can  be  saved  by  elimina¬ 
tions  made  without  actually  calling 
for  or  handling  the  books.  Dates  fre¬ 
quently  have  an  important  bearing  on 
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the  value  of  a  book.  If  one  is  looking 
for  the  effects  of  the  depression  upon 
education  he  will  probably  locJc  un¬ 
der  Education — Finance,  but  will  not 
be  interested  in  books  published  be¬ 
fore  1930.  Also  he  will  find  under 
this  heading  books  on  specialized 
phases  of  educational  finance  which 
he  will  not  care  to  use.  The  cards 
give  the  date  of  publication  and,  of 
course,  the  title  appears  on  the  card 
and  will  indicate  the  subject  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  book. 

The  printed  cards  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  used  by  most  libraries, 
also  show  other  information  which 
will  save  time  for  a  busy  student. 
For  instance,  the  size  of  a  book  often 
tells  whether  it  will  be  useful  or  not. 
The  cards  give  the  numbt'r  of  pages, 
or  volumes,  and  indicate  the  presence 
of  tables,  charts,  and  illustrations  as 
well  as  a  note  regarding  bibliographi¬ 
cal  information  in  the  book.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  book  which  in  its  body  helps 
little  will  contain  bibliographical  as¬ 
sistance  of  great  value.  Therefore 
look  on  the  catalog  card  for  the  note 
in  small  type  “Bibliography  p.  109- 
-121”  or  “References  at  end  of  chap¬ 
ters”  or  something  equivalent. 

The  cards  also  give  the  name  of 
the  publisher  and  the  place  of  publi¬ 
cation,  which  sometimes  are  the  only 
indications  of  the  nationality  of  the 
book.  Educational  practices  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
and  in  the  United  States  differ 
widely,  but  they  are  all  described  in 
the  English  language. 

The  catalog,  however,  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  Education  is  an  im¬ 
portant  subject  and  many  periodicals 
cater  exclusively  to  the  interests  of 
teachers  and  still  more  include  inci¬ 
dental  articles  of  interest  to  educa¬ 


tionists.  Periodicals  exclusively  edu¬ 
cational  are  indexed  every  month  in 
the  Education  Index.  The  general 
magazines  are  indexed  in  The  Read¬ 
er's  Guide.  In  use,  these  indexes  are 
somewhat  like  an  encyclopedia,  ex¬ 
cept  that  under  the  heading,  instead 
of  a  descriptive  article,  there  will  be 
references  which  give  title  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  name,  volume,  page  and  date  of 
the  periodical  in  which  the  desired 
information  may  be  found.  The  read¬ 
er  will  copy  this  information  and  then 
find  out  from  the  catalog  if  the  li¬ 
brary  has  the  periodicals  referred  to. 
Some  libraries  have  separate  peri¬ 
odical  rooms  with  easier  w’ays  of  locat¬ 
ing  the  periodicals.  Social  Science 
Abstracts,  published  from  1928  to 
1932,  not  only  refers  to  periodical 
articles  but  in  most  cases  gives  a  brief 
summary  of  their  contents. 

Another  important  source  of  edu¬ 
cational  information  is  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  This  agency  has  been 
publishing  since  1867.  All  its  publi¬ 
cations  of  recent  date  are  indexed  in 
the  Education  Index  and  those  still 
available  for  sale  are  listed  by  the 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  in  his  pricelist 
number  31,  which  is  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  The  earlier  publications  are 
partly  covered  by  the  following  in¬ 
dexes  : 

Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education:  1867-1907.  (Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  Bulletin  1909, 
No.  7.) 

List  of  publications,  1867-1910.  (Bureau 
of  Education  Bulletin  1910,  No.  3.) 
List  of  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  1906-1922,  with  index  by  au¬ 
thor,  title  and  subject.  (Bulletin 
1923,  No.  35.) 
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General  encyclopedic  reference  books 
for  securing  condensed  surveys  of 
education  topics  are  not  very  numer¬ 
ous.  Those  mentioned  below  will  be 
found  in  the  reading  rooms  of  most 
libraries. 

^Monroe’s  Cyclopedia  of  Education 
is  a  little  old,  having  been  published 
in  1913,  but  it  is  good  for  historical 
information  and  for  explanation  of 
terms.  Note  the  analytical  index  in 
the  back  of  the  last  volume. 

Classroom  methods  are  amply  and 
recently  covered  by  The  Classroom 
Teacher.  The  twelve  main  volumes 
were  published  in  1927  and  the  thir¬ 
teenth  volume  containing  the  index 
was  a  year  or  so  later. 

For  general  information  on  the 
philosophy  of  education,  a  good  deal 
of  history,  and  some  technical  infor¬ 
mation  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  edited  by  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  is  useful.  Its  bibliographies  are 
recent  and  well  selected.  The  set  is 
issued  volume  by  volume  and  is  now 
about  half  completed. 

About  three  hundred  of  the  best 
recent  books  on  education  are  listed 
with  descriptive  notes  in  the  Social 
Sciences  section  of  the  Standard  Cat¬ 
alog.  This  is  a  dependable  list  of  the 
best  writing  in  the  field,  and  is  kept 
up  to  date  by  annual  supplements. 

The  more  extensive  publications  of 
the  United  States  government  on  all 
subjects  are  indexed  by  subject  in 
J.  K.  Wilcox’s  United  States  Refer¬ 
ence  Publications.  This  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1931  and  a  supplement  in 
1932. 

The  relation  of  psychology  to  edu¬ 


cation  is  so  close  that  it  would  be  in-  ^ 
excusable  to  omit  mention  of  The  Psy-  1 
chological  Index,  whose  annual  vol¬ 
umes  have  appeared  since  1894  with 
a  classified  rather  than  alphabetical 
index  to  the  important  psychological 
books  and  periodical  articles  in  all 
languages.  In  recent  years  it  has 
listed  about  three  thousand  items  a 
volume.  ' 

Psychological  Abstracts  appears 
monthly  and  includes  not  only  men¬ 
tion  of  important  psychological  pub¬ 
lications  but  also  a  brief  summary  of 
them.  This  publication  is  also  classi¬ 
fied  in  arrangement,  but  an  annual 
detailed  alphabetical  index  adds  a 
great  deal  to  its  utility. 

Directories  of  people  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  education  are 
numerous.  Patterson’s  American  Edu¬ 
cational  Directory  is  a  geographical 
listing  of  private  schools  and  colleges, 
heads  of  state,  county,  and  local  pub¬ 
lic  school  systems  together  with  lists 
of  educational  associations,  libraries, 
college  colors,  and  a  classified  list  of 
institutions.  The  Educational  Direc¬ 
tory  published  annually  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education 
gives  in  bare  outline  form  much  of 
this  information. 

American  Universities  and  Col¬ 
leges  (2nd  edition)  gives  detailed 
information  concerning  521  institu¬ 
tions  accredited  by  the  principal  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Two  volumes  of  the  Who*s  Who 
D'pe  are  Leaders  in  Education,  edited 
by  J.  McKeen  Cattell  (about  11,000 
names)  and  Who's  Who  in  American 
Education,  an  annual  edited  by  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Cook  (about  7,000  names). 


CHFXKING  ON  RESEARCH  AS  IT  PROGRESSES 

Bueton  Con  feet,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

DEAN,  CATHOLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

To  inittructora  desiring  to  improve  instruction  on  the  college  level  by  supervising 
closely  the  preparation  of  term  papers,  tee  suggest  the  folloteing  method  of  obviating 
the  “last  night"  method.  The  arabic  numerals  scattered  throughout  the  article  indi¬ 
cate  points  trhere  the  director  of  the  elementary  research  checks  the  student's  tcork. 
Dr.  Confrey  has  taught  at  the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Minnesota,  and  Notre  Dame. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Secularization  in  American  Education,"  "Faith  and  Youth,”  "Travel 
Light,"  and  numerous  articles  In  magazines  and  other  periodicals. 


A  STUDENT’S  first  difficulty  in 
making  an  investigation  lies  in 
selecting  a  subject;  in  fact, 
many  feel  that  if  they  have  a  subject 
they  are  already  half  finished — which 
may  be  quite  true.  If  a  person  selects 
a  problem  with  which  he  feels  famil¬ 
iar,  that  is,  one  which  accords  with 
his  natural  liking,  his  reading,  or  his 
plans,  he  is  eager  to  commence  formal 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  a  student 
who  had  no  notion  of  a  helicopter 
learned  to  accept  the  drudgery  con¬ 
nected  w’ith  running  that  quarry 
down  in  order  that  his  curiosity  might 
be  satisfied. 

In  every  case  it  is  advisable  for 
beginners  to  list  (1)  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  they  would  like  to  investigate 
and  from  these  (2)  select  a  few  of 
the  most  promising.  An  analysis  of 
those  chosen  (3) — including  a  tenta¬ 
tive  bibliography  and  outline — ^will 
reveal  the  practicability  of  following 
through  the  investigation  proposed. 
Feasibility  will,  then,  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  final  choice  of  sub¬ 
ject;  and  the  careful  reading  of  what 
has  already  been  done,  together  with 
a  start  on  the  collecting  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  bibliography,  will  suggest  the 
possibility  of  following  the  search 
through  to  completion,  ^fany  sub¬ 
jects  interesting  to  us  are  beyond  our 


reach — the  condition  of  the  sources 
to  which  we  would  be  led  may  pre¬ 
clude  work  in  that  field.  (Library 
facilities  may  be  inadequate,  for  in¬ 
stance.)  Simultaneously  one  can  dis¬ 
cover  which  phase  of  his  problem  de¬ 
mands  new  data  or  interpretation  and 
(4)  list  and  file  leads  and  ramifica¬ 
tions  which  may  be  of  use  later. 

Few  things  deplete  energy  and  dis¬ 
courage  a  worker  more  quickly  than 
the  discovery  that  the  effort  expended 
has  brought  no  results.  The  dissatis¬ 
faction  is  aggravated  when  one  real¬ 
izes  that  not  only  has  he  failed  in 
accomplishment  but  that  he  has  han¬ 
dicapped  himself — as  is  the  case  when 
one  does  not  limit  his  subject  sufiS- 
ciently  so  that  he  may  treat  it  ade¬ 
quately.  The  best  means  of  knowing 
exactly  how  to  secure  the  best  limita¬ 
tions  comes,  of  course,  through  exam¬ 
ining  sources  of  information  to  get  a 
bird’s-eye  view  in  order  to  know  the 
possible  divisions  of  that  phase  of  the 
field  he  intends  to  make  his  own.  If 
one  can  master  more  or  less  the  re¬ 
sources  in  a  circumscribed  territory, 
if  he  sees  what  has  been  done,  he  can 
the  better  realize  what  remains  to  be 
done. 

As  the  possibilities  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  open  before  us,  we  must  be  alert 
to  determine  real  problems  as  they 
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arise.  If  the  proper  mental  attitude 
could  assume  concrete  form,  it  would 
be  that  of  an  interrogation  point;  and 
in  order  to  lose  none  of  the  ideas  that 
come  to  us  as  we  question  the  mate¬ 
rial,  we  must  put  in  writing  (5) 
various  phases  of  treatment  that  our 
thinking  suggests,  questions  to  be 
answered  by  further  investigation, 
facts  of  the  subject  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  and  so  forth.  Because  we 
cannot  know  to  what  these  various 
leads  may  bring  us,  all  should  be  re¬ 
corded  on  separate  cards  and  filed 
so  that  they  may  lx?  re-arranged, 
grouped,  compared,  or  surveyed  with 
ease  ((>). 

We  have  no  desire  to  do  what  has 
already  been  well  done;  and  for  that 
reason,  it  is  essential  that  we  be 
familiar  with  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  field  of  research.  It 
is  not  to  any  workman’s  credit  to  be 
told  that  his  labors  are  valueless  be¬ 
cause  what  he  has  done  has  been  done 
before.  We  must,  therefore,  have 
accurate  information  as  to  where  to 
find  bibliography;  and  at  no  time  will 
we  be  nonplussed  by  the  quantity  of 
source  material  or  depressed  by  the 
apparent  lack  of  it. 

Possibly  the  most  important  idea 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  finding 
of  a  bibli(^raphy  is  not  a  matter  of 
chance.  There  is  a  definite  procedure 
and  anyone  who  acquires  it  is  fully 
repaid  in  the  saving  of  his  time  and 
in  the  avoiding  of  useless  movements. 

That  a  scholarly  piece  of  work 
should  always  have  its  sources  accu¬ 
rately  listed  is  patent;  and  obversely 
we  must  be  keenly  suspicious  of  any 
study  lacking  such  a  list.  In  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Methods  of  TAterary  History 
(Introduction  v),  Morize  calls  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  dissatisfaction,  after  weari¬ 
some  labor,  of  learning  that  because 
of  our  lack  of  definitive  bibliographi¬ 
cal  searching,  our  work,  no  matter 
how  conscientious,  falls  short  of  be¬ 
ing  a  contribution  to  knowledge. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  we 
shall  continue  to  find  bibliographical 
items  during  our  reading,  neverthe¬ 
less  when  we  have  exhausted  the  best 
source.s,  we  are  ready  to  read,  to  take 
notes  on  cards,  and  to  file  them  (8). 
Before  bt'gi lining  to  use  books,  how¬ 
ever,  we  note  on  a  card  exactly  what 
we  arc  trying  to  prove  or  discover, 
for  instance.  “Shall  the  Aeronautic 
Service  Department  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Be  Continued?”  (7). 
We  then  proceed  to  collect  evidence 
on  Ixith  sides  —  for  and  against,  re¬ 
cording  important  points  as  we  read, 
while  realizing  that  it  is  better  to 
have  several  we  do  not  use  than  to 
lack  one  that  will  be  necessary. 

We  liegin  to  read  w'itli  the  latest 
authoritative  work,  using  various 
types  of  Who’s  Who  to  find  out  the 
author’s  right  to  speak.  At  every 
point  we  are  conscious  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  our  specific  subject 
before  the  mind  in  order  not  to  be  led 
into  byways. 

We  then  take  the  liest  authority 
taking  the  opposite  side  of  the  case  or 
drawing  conclusions  different  from 
the  first.  The  argument  of  one  will 
reveal  the  pitfalls  in  the  thinking  of 
the  other  or  show’  w’hat  contribution 
w’e  can  make  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

In  order  to  examine  material  rap¬ 
idly  we  must  practice  comparing 
tables  of  contents  and  indexes,  survey¬ 
ing  chapter  headings  and  marginal 
notes — learning  to  skip  judiciously. 
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A  helpful  procedure  for  beginners  is 
that  of  taking  a  full  and  systematic 
treatment  of  the  subject  and,  before 
taking  notes,  selecting  the  key  words 
from  the  authors’  table  of  contents 
and  indexes  (9). 

It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  a  man 
who  has  devoted  the  time  necessary 
to  assemble  material  for  a  book  on  a 
subject  has  a  lx?tter  idea  of  what  the 
pivotal  facts  in  the  case  are  than  we 
who  are  investigating  it  for  the  first 
time.  Having  listed  his  key  words, 
we  need  not  follow  him  any  more 
closely  than  wdien  we  are  studying 
under  direction  we  follow  our  guide’s 
words  and  interpretations. 

While  the  investigator  is  surveying 
all  the  important  work  done  by  pre¬ 
vious  researchers  in  his  particular 
field,  through  the  reading  and  taking 
of  notes  he  is  evaluating,  drawing 
accurate  inferences,  inventing  hypo¬ 
theses,  and  asking  general  questions 
of  the  material.  These,  with  newly 
suggested  problems,  he  whites  down, 
each  on  a  separate  card,  and  files  until 
further  study  makes  them  useful 
(10).  To  disregard  these  leads  is  to 
lose  some  of  the  most  telling  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  research. 


He  continues  this  examination  of 
the  facts  and  inferences  of  various 
authorities  until  he  has  all  the  facts, 
pro  and  con,  each  on  a  separate  card 
with  correct  references  to  its  source. 
At  the  close  of  each  w'ork  period  or 
of  the  day  he  reads  over  his  harvest 
with  the  idea  of  organizing  it;  then 
it  is  filed  so  that  it  may  be  reached 
w'hen  wanted  (11).  In  this  use  of 
the  s^Tithetic  and  of  the  analytic 
]>owers  of  the  mind  he  is  actually  fol¬ 
lowing  through  what  we  mean  by  the 
term  “study”  of  his  problem. 

Not  only  will  the  eleven  halting 
periods  suggested  by  the  parenthetic 
numbers  indicate  where  the  student’s 
work  may  be  chocked  as  he  proceeds, 
but  they  offer  opportunity  for  confer¬ 
ences  and  for  oral  or  wTitten  reports. 
Such  procedures  as  collecting  the  bib¬ 
liography  and  taking  notes,  being 
cumulative,  may  be  checked  daily  for 
results,  if  the  situation  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary.  When  the  time  does  come  for 
the  actual  briefing  or  writing  of  the 
“term  paper”  the  preliminary  work 
will  have  been  checked  and  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  overnight  concoction  pre¬ 
vented.  The  actual  svnthesis  of  the 
results  of  the  investigation  may  be 
checked  in  similar  fashion. 
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CHARACTEK  EDUCATION  IN  THE  JUNIOR  AND 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Milo  L.  Whittaker 

HEIAD  OF  the:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  DE  KALB.  ILLINOIS 

Dr.  Whittaker's  thesis  at  the  University  of  lotra  teas  in  the  field  of  charaeter  educa¬ 
tion,  his  precious  degrees  having  been  received  from  the  University  of  Denver,  He 
served  as  a  public  school  principal  and  superintendent,  as  well  as  director  of  a  teacher¬ 
training  school,  before  being  appointed  to  his  present  position. 


About  twentv-five  centuries  a^o 
a  famous  old  sage  observed  that 
if  you  would  “Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.”  Al¬ 
though  the  truth  of  his  observation 
cannot  be  denied,  its  practical  value 
in  the  training  of  children  is  very 
low.  Solomon  left  the  vital  questions 
relative  to  child  training  unanswered. 
Which  way  should  the  child  go  ?  How 
shall  we  proceed  to  get  him  to  go  the 
right  way  ?  How  shall  we  know  when 
the  child  has  arrived? 

The  problem  of  the  moral  training 
of  boys  and  girls  has  baffled  society 
in  every  age  and  but  relatively  little 
progress  has  thus  far  been  made  in 
the  mastery  of  the  problem.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  principles  underly¬ 
ing  the  moral  training  of  children  has 
been  vague  and  incomplete.  Our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  technique  of  char¬ 
acter  training  has  been  inadequate 
while  our  ability  to  measure  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  efforts  have  been  nil. 

In  other  words,  after  centuries  of 
stru^ling  with  one  of  the  most  vital 
problems  that  ever  confronted  the 
social  group,  we  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
fess  that  in  the  matter  of  character 
training  we  do  not  know  what  to 
teach,  we  do* not  know  how  to  teach 
it,  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  dis¬ 


cover  whether  we  are  succeeding  or 
failing  in  the  attempt.  Only  in  very 
recent  years  have  we  begun  to  accum¬ 
ulate  a  body  of  data  based  upon  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  research. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  dis-. 
cuss  the  goals  which  should  be  sought 
in  moral  education,  to  set  forth  the 
principles  upon  which  moral  training 
sliould  rest  and  to  suggest  briefly  the 
procedure  involved  in  moral  training. 

The  point  of  view  herein  set  forth 
is,  (1)  that  any  moral  curriculum  to 
lie  successful  must  be  based  upon 
sound  psychological  principles,  and 
(2)  that  there  is  not  one  set  of  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish  or  mathematics  and  quit^  another 
underlying  the  teaching  of  morals. 
The  implications  thus  suggested  are 
very  far  reaching.  The  first  implies 
tliat  every  step  in  a  moral  training 
curriculum  must  be  subjected  to  the 
rigid  scrutiny  of  the  psychologist,  and 
the  second  implies  that  we  may  go  to 
that  vast  field  of  experimental  educa¬ 
tion  and  appropriate  whatever  will 
serve  our  purpose. 

Broadly  speaking,  all  education  has 
but  a  single  objective,  namely  the 
development  of  worthy  group  mem¬ 
bership.  This  conception,  however,  is 
too  broad  to  be  of  value.  Again,  we 
are  often  told  that  the  goal  of  moral 
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education  is  to  establish  habits  of 
right  conduct.  But  this  also  is  too 
general  to  be  of  much  use.  We  must 
seek  a  statement  which  shall  clearly 
express  the  aims  of  moral  training 
and  at  the  same  time  shall  be  brief 
enough  to  be  comprehended.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  state  the  following  as  compris¬ 
ing  the  essential  goals  of  moral  train¬ 
ing:  To  habituate  the  child  to  desir¬ 
able  conduct  responses  and  to  secure 
the  beginnings  of  moral  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  moral  judgment,  to  the  end 
that  his  persona]  life  shall  be  whole¬ 
some  and  his  social  life  helpful. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
our  aim  to  make  of  an  adolescent 
child  a  paragon  of  virtue  but  rather 
to  make  the  most  of  the  situation 
which  the  nature  of  the  child  presents 
at  this  age.  Habit  and  idealism  are 
the  two  magic  words  wdiich  lie  at  the 
center  of  the  character  curriculum  at 
this  age.  In  the  usual  life  situations 
which  confront  the  early  adolescent 
child,  constant  repetition  of  the  de¬ 
sired  reaction  will  result  in  the  fixing 
of  the  habit  of  right  response.  In  the 
presence  of  the  unusual  situation  — 
that  situation  in  which  habit  plays 
no  part  —  then  moral  discrimination 
and  judgment  must  be  brought  into 
play.  Moral  judgment  implies  not 
only  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  but  also  and  most  important 
of  all,  a  determination  to  act  upon 
the  basis  of  that  knowledge.  By  an 
ideal,  I  mean  an  emotionalized  atti¬ 
tude  toward  a  worthwhile  idea  or  act. 
Knowledge  of  the  right  which  most 
adolescents  possess  or  w’hich  may 
easily  be  established,  plus  enthusiasm 
for  it,  form  the  basis  of  all  right 
conduct. 

The  principles  upon  w’hich  a  cur- 
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riculum  of  moral  education  should  be 
based  are  the  psychological  laws  of 
learning.  Applied  to  character  train¬ 
ing  these  laws  make  imperative  that 
the  curriculum  shall  appeal  to  the 
child’s  interest,  that  he  shall  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  his  interest  by  ac¬ 
tion  and  that  repetition  of  desirable 
conduct  activities  shall  be  had  and 
that  undesirable  responses  shall  be  re¬ 
pressed.  Emphasis  must  be  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  every  reaction  in 
which  an  individual  engages  leaves  its 
indelible  mark.  There  is  no  magic 
whereby  the  effects  of  wrong  conduct 
may  be  erased  and  the  effects  of  right 
conduct  may  be  conserved.  Someone 
has  said  that  the  prize  fool  of  the  age 
is  he  who  thinks  he  can  play  fast  and 
loose  with  his  personal  conduct  for  a 
time  and  then  suddenly  right-about- 
face  and  escape  the  consequences. 

The  procedure  in  character  train¬ 
ing  should  be  based  upon  certain  defi¬ 
nite  principles. 

(1) .  Conduct  activities  must  be 
meaningful,  significant  and  purpose¬ 
ful  to  the  children  who  engage  in 
them. 

(2) .  The  activities  must  be  so¬ 
cially  valuable  —  valuable  in  equip¬ 
ping  the  children  for  doing  success¬ 
fully  any  legitimate  thing  which  they 
may  undertake  at  any  time. 

(3) .  Activities  must  be  so  carried 
forward  that  they  appeal  to  the  whole 
child,  not  just  to  his  intellect,  or 
some  other  partial  ability  or  quality. 

The  three  points  set  forth  above 
need  a  bit  of  emphasis.  Conduct 
activities  must  be  meaningful  to  the 
child.  Anvthing  that  a  child  tries  to 
learn  in  order  that  he  may  find 
answers  to  his  questions  or  solutions 
to  his  problems  is  meaningful  to  him 
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and  will  hence  possess  ethical  value. 
Conversely,  it  should  lx*  noted,  what- 
ev’er  he  is  compelled  to  do  re{)eatedly 
which  do(*s  not  appear  sijjnifieant  to 
him  will  tend  to  lx*  demoralizing  in 
its  effwt  in  that  it  will  engender  a 
genuine  dislike  and  perhaps  sham  and 
deception  as  well. 

Conduct  activities  must  lx‘  socially 
valuable.  That  is  he  should  b<‘  guid(*d 
into  those  activities  which  an*  of  defi¬ 
nite  life  use  to  him,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  their  mastery  but  also  in  later 
life.  The  child’s  interests  and  per¬ 
sonal  desires  cannot  be  taken  as  a  safe 
guide,  since  they  might  lead  him  into 
socially  useless  or  even  anti-social 
activities.  He  must  have  guidance. 

Character-building  activities  must 
appeal  to  the  whole  child.  Most 
activities  carried  on  in  school  espe¬ 
cially  make  their  appeal  only  to  the 
child’s  intellect  and  generally  to  only 
one  part  of  it,  namely  the  memory. 
Properly  selected  activities  wull  be  of 
such  broad  character  as  to  apjx'al  to 
the  whole  child.  For  e.xample,  the 
group  preparation  of  a  school  pro¬ 
gram,  the  socialized  recitation,  or  the 
group-laboratory-plan  of  study.* 

The  implication  recurs  repeatedly 
in  this  discussion  that  character  train¬ 
ing  should  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
activities.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  To  meet  a  practical  life 
situation  and  respond  in  a  morally 
right  way  to  it  is  real  education.  To 
become  habituated  to  right  conduct 
requires  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
practice  of  right  conduct.  Although 
there  is  value  in  discussing  conduct 
ideals  with  children,  yet  one  moral 
problem  met  and  solved  by  a  child  is 
worth  hours  of  talking  alK)ut  right 


conduct.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
what  we  react  to,  we  learn  and  what 
we  practice,  we  are.  “What  one 
would  have  in  character  let  him  prac¬ 
tise  in  conduct,”  therefore,  “Practice 
the  g(M>d  life  rather  than  entertain 
thoughts  alxuit  it.” 

It  therefore  becomes  the  obligation 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
moral  training  of  children  to  provide 
character  building  activities  in  which 
children  may  engage.  This  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  obligation  of  the  school, 
although  the  church  and  to  a  limited 
extent  the  club  may  well  consider 
their  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

Space  will  not  }x.*miit  anything  like 
a  eomj)lete  presentation  of  this  phase 
of  the  problem.  I  shall  merely  men¬ 
tion  briefly  the  type  of  curricular  and 
e.xtra-curricular  activities  which  the 
school  may  legitimately  expect  shall 
contribute  to  character  development 
in  a  fairly  definite  way. 

There  are  three  groups  of  school 
subjects  that  are  rich  in  possibilities 
for  character  education.  These  are 
the  Social  Sciences,  Literature  and 
Art.  Critical  evaluation  of  persons 
and  events  is  a  necessary  quality  in  a 
well-developed  character.  History  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  exercise  of 
this  quality.  Idealism  comes  from 
the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  of  a 
noble  life.  This  is  well  supplied  by 
properly  selected  biography.  A  healthy 
indignation  at  wrong  conduct  as  well 
as  praise  for  the  right  is  a  necessary 
element  in  character.  The  study  of 
government  gives  ample  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  this  quality. 

Literature  and  Art  properly  taught 
are  invaluable  in  arousing  and  train¬ 
ing  the  emotions  and  thus  finally  re- 
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suiting  in  a  rich  contribution  to  the 
establishing  of  ideals.  The  school 
subjects  will  have  an  added  value  if 
classt's  are  conducted  under  the  social¬ 
ized  recitation  plan. 

Thost*  activities  of  the  school  other 
than  the  formal  school  subjects,  that 
may  l)e  made  to  contribute  to  moral 
education  are,  the  school  assembly  in 
charge  of  pupils,  student  government 
organizations,  athletic  games  and  con¬ 
tests  and  hobby  clubs.  All  of  these 
together  with  Scout  organizations, 
which  is  not  properly  a  school  activ¬ 
ity,  possess  unlimited  opportunities 
for  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which 
go  to  make  sterling  character.  Em¬ 
phasis  should  l)e  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  mere  carrying  on  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  will  in  no  sense  insure  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  our  aims.  On  the  contrary 
such  activities  as  are  named  above 
have  often  proved  to  be  destructive  of 
moral  character  when  the  goals  are 
not  clearly  perceived  or  when  super¬ 
vision  is  inadequate  or  unsound  in 
method. 

SptHiialists  in  character  education 
are  coming  to  believe  that  there  is 
little  character  value  in  the  many 
make-lx'lieve  activities  in  which  teach¬ 
ers  often  induce  pupils  to  engage. 
Such  activities  as  are  often  conducted 
under  the  guise  of  pupil  self-govern¬ 
ment,  wherein  pupils  elect  a  mayor, 
city  council  and  policemen  are  so  arti¬ 
ficial  and  lacking  in  reality  as  to  fool 
no  one.  The  sham  school  council 
which  is  never  allowed  to  deal  with 
real  situations  is  subversive  of  sound 
character  training.  Whatever  activi¬ 
ties  pupils  engage  in  must  be  genuine 
life  situations. 

I  come  now  to  the  problem  of  a 
formal  character  code.  What  should 


be  its  place  and  to  what  extent  will 
it  play  a  part  in  a  curriculum  for 
character  education  ?  Moral  educa¬ 
tion  .should  begin  not  with  a  code  of 
moral  virtues  but  rather  with  a  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  conduct.  Each 
experience  should  convince  a  child 
that  there  are  certain  acts  which  are 
approved  and  certain  others  that  are 
di.sapproved  by  those  about  him;  and 
that  to  do  the  thing  that  is  disap¬ 
proved  will  bring  discomfort  while  to 
perform  the  approved  act  will  bring 
satisfaction.  The  essential  thing  is 
not  to  set  down  a  word  or  a  phrase 
to  express  some  generalized  concept 
pertaining  to  an  act  or  group  of  acts, 
but  rather  to  impress  upon  the  child 
the  inevitable  law  of  cause  and  conse¬ 
quence  in  conduct. 

Certain  moral  characteristics  will 
Ik*  the  inevitable  outcome  of  well-inte¬ 
grated  character,  but  these  generalized 
and  somewhat  abstract  traits  when 
expressed  as  a  code  have  little  value 
in  a  curriculum  of  moral  training. 
In  its  final  analysis  moral  character 
is  the  outcome  of  acts  and  responses 
of  various  kinds.  The  danger  of 
moral  codes  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
becomes  too  easy  to  teach  words  about 
conduct  instead  of  actually  teaching 
conduct  activities.  The  consequence 
of  which  is  that  children  will  have 
learned  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  but  will  not  have  developed  the 
moral  fiber  sufficient  to  react  in  the 
proper  w’ay  and  at  the  proper  time. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  fac¬ 
tors  in  character  training  which  apply 
with  particular  force  to  the  high 
school  period,  and  it  is  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  these  that  this  part  of  the 
paper  is  devoted.  It  is  not  because 
(here  has  come  any  magic  change  or 
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sudden  upheaval  in  the  child,  either 
biologically  or  psychologically,  that 
we  arc  thinking  of  this  period  as 
somewhat  set  apart  from  the  earlier 
one,  but  rather  because  his  environ¬ 
ment  together  with  his  regular  matur¬ 
ation  have  broadened  his  contacts 
with  life. 

The  adolescent  has  now  become  in¬ 
tellectually  keen  and  critical,  chiefly 
because  of  school  training;  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  most  interesting  but  often 
quite  baffling  experience  of  social 
adjustment;  he  is  living  in  an  ever- 
broadening  horizon.  Modern  life  pre¬ 
sents  to  him  almost  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adventurous  experience. 
Modern  means  of  transportation  and 
communication  have  become  his  serv¬ 
ants.  llis  social  contacts  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  new  and  thrilling  expe¬ 
rience  are  increased  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  that  former  generations  could 
have  dreamed.  Freedom  from  pa¬ 
rental  supervision  is  being  demanded 
and  usually  obtained.  About  him  he 
sees  intense  activity  and  competition. 
His  whole  environment  constantly 
stimulates  him  to  inquiry  and  inves¬ 
tigation.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  the  problem  of  character 
training  during  a  period  so  replete 
with  possibilities  for  good  or  evil  is 
indeed  a  challenging  one  and  presents 
many  features  that  are  distinctive  for 
this  particular  period. 

Early  adolescence  is  the  j)eriod  for 
the  establishing  of  certain  fundamen¬ 
tal  conduct  habits  but  this  later  period 
is  the  time  for  the  more  complete  inte¬ 
gration  of  character.  Early  adoles¬ 
cence  is  charact<*rized  by  unbalanced 
expression  of  the  biological  urges, 


while  now  these  more  or  less  isolated 
moral  traits  become  integrated  into 
character.  The  power  of  inhibition 
must  of  necessity  be  established,  na¬ 
tional  emotional  balance  must  be 
sought  in  order  to  save  the  youth  from 
the  emotional  excesses  which  result 
from  the  type  of  environment  to 
which  modern  high  school  pupils  are 
expo8e<l. 

Unless  the  child  has  been  fortunate 
in  his  earlier  training  we  shall  expect 
little  evidence  of  integration  of  char¬ 
acter  during  the  high  school  period. 
Unfortunately,  our  success  in  develop¬ 
ing  character  has  among  children  been 
so  meager  that  Hartshorne,  in  review¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  character  educa¬ 
tion  inquiry,  says,  “The  average  child 
is  no  better  integrated  in  terms  of  an 
ethical  ideal  than  if  he  had  never 
heard  of  it.  Nor  are  older  children 
(l)etween  the  ages  of  nine  and  six¬ 
teen)  better  integrated  in  terms  of 
ideals  than  the  younger.”- 

Educators  have  expressed  much 
c*oncern  over  the  Hartshorne  and  ^lay 
discovery  of  the  specificity  of  conduct 
in  children.  How  is  it  possible,  they 
ask,  to  develop  character  if  none  of 
the  multiplicity  of  acts  performed  by 
children  bear  any  relation  to  one  an¬ 
other?  The  difficulty,  perhaps,  lies 
first  in  the  fact  that  thus  far,  little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  develop 
eharacter  in  children  by  means  of  any 
sound  and  rational  program,  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  our  impatience  to  achieve  re¬ 
sults.  Character  is  so  complex  and 
is  affected  by  such  a  multitude  of  in¬ 
fluences  that  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
shall  witness  the  achievement  of  that 
highly  desirable  goal  of  generalized 


2  Hartshorne,  Huah,  Character  In  Human  Relations,  p.  209.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner' 
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conduct  until  the  period  of  adoles¬ 
cence  is  past.  Much  can  be  done, 
however,  in  laying  foundations  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  In  fact  it  is  vital  to 
all  future  growth  in  character  that 
fundamentals  be  established  during 
adolescence,  even  though  the  funda¬ 
mentals  seem  to  exist  in  utter  iso¬ 
lation. 

This  is  the  time,  if  ever,  that  he 
must  be  controlled  from  within.  The 
early  adolescent  has  only  partially 
broken  away  from  control  by  author¬ 
ity  but  now  is  the  crucial  test  of  mo¬ 
rality  as  exemplified  in  self-manage¬ 
ment.  Extreme  compulsion  should  by 
this  time  have  largely  disappeared. 
If  by  now  the  youth  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  externally,  little  or  no  prog¬ 
ress  has  b(*en  made  in  moral  growth. 
He  must  be  taught  to  act,  or  to  refrain 
from  acting,  for  the  common  good, 
not  because  of  fear  of  punishment. 
Brooks  says,  “An  important  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  moral  development  of 
the  immature  is  the  transition  from 
external  to  internal  authority  as  the 
sanction  for  many  conduct  responses. 
This  inner  desire  or  inclination  to  act 
for  the  common  good  is  a  sine  qua 
non  of  true  moral  character.  Cour¬ 
tesy  and  kindness  are  desirable  but 
an  individual  may  be  courteous 
merely  because  it  is  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  One  may  be  honest,  because 
selfishly  considered,  it  is  the  best 
policy.  Self-interest  may  be  the  real 
motive.”’’  Although  external  authority 
may  be  necessary  at  times  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  that  the  youth  shall  be  habitu¬ 
ated  to  look  wdthin  for  conduct  sanc¬ 
tions. 

A  deepening  of  the  desire  for  social 


approval  which  is  so  apparent  at  this 
time  should  make  him  particularly 
amenable  to  social  suggestiim.  This 
desire  for  social  approval  may  become 
the  means  of  redirecting  many  char¬ 
acteristics  which  threaten  to  go  out  of 
bounds  at  this  age. 

Higher  than  the  “social  approval” 
level  of  conduct  is  the  level  of  “altru¬ 
ism”  as  expressed  by  McDougal.  This 
is  an  ideal  which  leads  the  individual 
to  do  what  he  thinks  is  right  even 
though  his  fellows  may  disapprove 
of  it. 

These  two,  group  approval  and  al¬ 
truism,  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  problem 
of  moral  training  at  this  period.  It 
is  now  that  the  deeper  meaning  of 
group  membership  may  be  incalcuted. 
Responsibility  to  the  group,  not  only 
for  one’s  conduct  as  such,  but  respon¬ 
sibility  for  contributions  of  a  helpful 
nature  to  group  welfare  may  be 
emphasized. 

Because  this  is  a  period  of  widen¬ 
ing  contacts  and  hence  widening  in¬ 
terest,  now  is  the  time  to  extend  the 
horizon  of  responsibility  and  of 
knowledge  with  reference  to  those 
larger  groups,  the  community  and  the 
nation.  We  should  remember  that  in 
the  high  school  group  we  have  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  upper  half  of  the  entire 
adolescent  population  and  that  native 
intelligence  probably  is  at  a  higher 
level  here  than  among  the  other  half 
which  constitutes  the  working  adoles¬ 
cents.  A  knowledge  and  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  civic  affairs,  both 
local  and  national,  become  then  not 
only  a  possible  attainment  but  a  moral 
obligation.  Brooks  says  in  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  Moral  and  Religious  Develop- 


3  Brooks,  Fowler  D.,  Th©  Psychologry  of  Adolescence,  pp.  315-31*.  New  York,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1929. 
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merit,  ‘‘The  secondary  school  cannot 
discharge  its  full  obligation  in  train¬ 
ing  its  students  if  it  fails  to  bring  to 
their  careful  consideration  the  major 
problems  confronting  the  nation  at 
this  time.” 

In  order  that  the  high  school  youth 
be  trained  in  civic  development  three 
things  must  be*  kept  in  mind.  (1)  lie 
must  be*  trained  in  a  desire  for  the 
truth.  (2)  lie  must  b<*come  skilled 
in  discovering  the  truth.  (d)  He 
must  become  habituated  to  a  desire 
to  act  upon  the  truth,  once  it  is  dis¬ 
covered.  The  al)ove  statements  have 
a  very  significant  implication  when 
applied  to  the  problem  of  the  moral 
aspects  of  civic  training.  A  thorough¬ 
going  altruism  will  give  rise  to  the 
discovery  that  it  is  only  by  the  cher¬ 
ishing  of  truth  that  one  may  give 
e.xpression  to  his  altruistic  impulses 
toward  the  civic  group.  It  is  highly 
important  that  adolescent  youth  be 
taught  that  truth  is  not  a  static  thing 
to  be  defended,  but  rather  a  quest  — 
a  discovery.  The  quest  for  truth  may 
become  one  of  the  great  adolescent 
adventures.  In  the  maze  of  untruth, 
of  half-truth  and  of  propaganda  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  it  is  highly 
essential  that  he  shall  develop  the  skill 
of  critical  analysis  and  of  sifting  fact 
from  falsehood. 

Finally  his  altruism  must  be  of 
such  kind  that  he  will  act  upon  the 
basis  of  discovered  truth.  A  mere 
desire,  a  wish,  a  hope  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  impulse  to  be  civicly  help¬ 
ful  will  be  of  no  avail.  He  must  be¬ 
come  dynamically  altruistic. 

One  final  word.  A  sense  of  failure 
will  not  develop  moral  character. 
Those  w’ho  are  in  charge  of  the  moral 
training  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls 


must  s(*e  to  it  that  the  life  of  each 
child  is  characterized  by  success — ^by 
real  achievement.  While  it  is  true 
that  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  it 
is  e(]ually  true  that  nothing  fails  like 
failure:  the  withering  influence  of 
continued  failure  to  achieve,  no  doubt 
accounts  for  vastly  more  cases  of 
moral  disintegration  than  we  are 
aware.  We  must  see  to  it  then  that 
into  whatever  situation  the  child  is  to 
Ik*  introduced  there  shall  l)e  a  high 
degree  of  certainty  that  he  will  come 
olT  victorious  and  experience  that 
thrill  of  success  wdiich  comes  with 
achievement. 

Summary 

1.  The  goal  of  moral  training  is 
to  habituate  the  child  to  desirable  con¬ 
duct  responses  and  to  secure  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  moral  discrimination  and 
moral  judgment,  to  the  end  that  his 
personal  life  shall  be  wholesome  and 
his  social  life  helpful. 

2.  Character  development  must 
Ik*  bast'd  upon  the  psychological  laws 
of  learning. 

3.  Character  education  activities 
must  be  meaningful  to  the  partici¬ 
pant. 

4.  So-called  character  codes  have 
little  value  in  a  program  of  character 
education. 

.5.  The  high  school  age  is  biologi¬ 
cally  but  a  continuation  of  early  ado¬ 
lescence.  Although  differing  in  cer¬ 
tain  phases  because  of  a  widened 
horizon. 

C.  The  high  school  age  is  the 
period  for  the  more  complete  integra¬ 
tion  of  character.  The  power  of  in¬ 
hibition  and  rational  emotional  bal¬ 
ance  are  especially  desirable  now. 
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7.  The  high  school  age  is  the 

period  when  control  from  within  must 
be  substituted  for  external  authority 
if  real  morality  is  to  be  achieved. 

8.  The  high  school  age  is  the 

period  when  altruism  and  the  desire 
W  social  approval  should  become  the 
deepest  motives  for  right  conduct. 


0.  Finally  the  high  school  age  is 
the  period  in  which  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  wider  community  and  na¬ 
tional  consciousness  which  may  be 
made  to  function  effectively  through 
a  desire  for  truth,  skill  in  discovering 
truth  and  desire  to  act  upon  the  truth, 
once  it  is  discovered. 


STUDIES  IX  SILVER 

I. 

He  well 

May  laugh  who  first 
Has  known  the  weight  of  tears 
Upon  an  aching  heart  that  broke 
Too  soon. 


II. 

All  life 
Is  but  a  tree 

With  roots  and  branches  paired 
To  seek  the  dark  and  greet  the  light 
Of  truth 


III. 

It  were 

A  better  thing 

To  strike  a  single  note 

And  that  your  own  than  sing  a  song 

Not  yours. 


IV. 

What  words 

For  faith?  But  these — 

That  it  will  live  and  breathe 

When  worlds  have  passed  away  and  suns 

Are  dark. 


V. 

Thus  much 

Has  l)eauty  taught — 

That  having  seen  her  face 
A  man  must  veil  his  eyes  to  all 
Save  truth. 


— D.  Maitland  Busiiby. 


A  NEW  DAY  DEMANDS  A  NEW  EDUCATION 

James  Edward  Rogers 

Mr.  Roger*  hat  been  tecretary  of  physical  education  service  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association  since  lBi6.  As  director  of  settlements  and  boys'  clubs  in  California,  head 
of  the  department  of  recreation  and  physical  education  of  the  Chicago  Normal  College, 
national  field  scout  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Mr.  Rogers  has  had  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  providing  worthy  use  for  leisure  time^ 


Today  as  never  before  America  nee<l8 
a  new  education  that  will  prepare  boys 
and  girls  for  complete  living  in  a  new 
world.  Rapid  and  fundamental  changes 
in  our  industrial  civilization  compels 
this.  A  changing  world  demands  a 
changing  education.  Youth  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  should  be  traine<l  to  enter  a 
new  decade  that  will  bring  fundamental 
adjustments  in  all  institutions  of  human 
life. 

Boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  today 
will  live  in  a  different  America  tomor¬ 
row.  Adults  who  were  trained  in  our 
public  schools  of  yesterday  —  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago — find  that  their  educa¬ 
tion  is  inadequate  and  out-of-date.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  youth  is  not  un])re- 
pared  for  the  problems  of  tomorrow. 
Youth  entering  schools  today  will  not 
graduate  from  high  schools  until  1945, 
which  will  present  a  vastly  different 
America.  So-called  fads  and  frills,  such 
as  music,  art,  handcrafts,  nature  study, 
and  recreation  will  become  necessities, 
if  youth  is  to  be  trained  for  complete 
living  for  tomorrow.  We  must  evaluate 
the  school  programs  in  terms  of  1933 
and  1948,  not  in  terms  of  1910  or  1900. 
For  instance,  present-day  English  was 
considered  a  fad  in  1900.  Many  of  our 
outstanding  educators  wisely  demand 
that  our  school  curriculum  get  rid  of 
many  16th  century  subjects  and  substi¬ 
tute  20th  century  subjects.  Latin  was 
once  a  prescribed  subject,  now  it  is  an 
elective. 

Education  must  change  for  an  ever- 
changing  world ;  we  have  a  changing 
curriculum  because  of  a  changing  civili¬ 
zation.  Each  generation  produces  new 
needs.  The  growth  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  is  l>ecause  of  necessity.  In  1870 
the  three  R’s  were  sufficient,  because  we 


were  a  rural  nation.  In  1890  science 
education  became  important  because  we 
developed  an  urban  civilization  and  our 
age  became  industrial.  In  1920  health 
and  physical  education  was  emphasized 
because  this  industrial,  materialistic  age 
of  high  tension  and  speed  makes  pro¬ 
vision  by  the  schools  for  physical  fitness 
essential.  In  1930,  because  of  the  rapid 
decrease  of  working  time  and  the  steady 
increase  of  leisure  time,  the  problem  of 
education  for  leisure  becomes  the  fore¬ 
most  challenge  to  education  of  today. 
We  must  therefore  provide  for  those 
subjects  that  make  for  the  enrichment 
of  life — the  cultural  and  recreational 
arts  of  living. 

The  way  to  tackle  the  problem  if  any 
letrenchment  is  to  be  made  is  to  first 
answer  the  question,  “What  is  educa¬ 
tion?”  and  your  definition  has  to  be, 
“Education  is  that  which  prepares  and 
trains  for  complete  living.”  What  is 
essential  in  1932  for  complete  living? 
You  will  find  that  the  so-called  fads  and 
frills  —  the  cultural  and  recreational 
arts — although  not  so  necessary  in  the 
70’s,  80*8  and  90’8,  today  become  of  para¬ 
mount  importance. 

We  must  be  wise  in  our  retrenchment 
Retrenchment  is  necessary,  but  we  must 
be  businesslike  and  not  panicky.  We 
should  retrench  horizontally,  not  verti¬ 
cally.  We  should  not  cut  out  one  of 
the  essentials.  We  must  not  eliminate. 
We  must  not  omit  one.  What  we  must 
do  is  to  revaluate,  condense,  evaluate  and 
economize  all  through  the  curriculum. 
For  instance,  we  can  save  a  great  deal 
in  the  three  R’s.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  waste  time  and  motion  in  arithmetic. 
Why  teach  cube  root?  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary — it  is  no  longer  used. 
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Music  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples.  By 
UeConathy,  Beattie  and  Morgan.  The 
latest  volume  of  the  Music  Hour  Series, 
published  by  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company, 
1932. 

This  volume  is  a  treat  for  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  ear,  containing  as  it  does  some 
lovely  correlative  pictures  of  musical  sub¬ 
jects,  and  a  sturdy,  handsome,  silver-col¬ 
ored  binding.  Most  of  the  song's  are  tech¬ 
nically  simple,  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
songs  of  more  advanced  grade  designed 
to  tax  the  abilities  of  better  prepared 
school  students.  The  material  is  organized 
into  units  of  study,  with  an  emphasis  on 
correlation  with  the  social  studies  and 
language  studies.  Some  of  these  units 
are:  “The  Pageant  of  Many  Lands  and 
Peoples” ;  “Qualities  of  the  Human  Voice” ; 

Pageant  of  World  History”;  “A  Pag¬ 
eant  of  Americanization”;  “Form,  the 
Architecture  of  Music,”  etc.  There  are 
fourteen  units  in  all.  An  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  field  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  choral  literature. — Irving  Cheyettk. 

Music  in  Bural  Education.  By  McCon- 
atky,  Micitnner,  Birge  and  Bray.  Published 
by  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  1933, 

This  volume  is  not  a  philosophical  trea¬ 
tise,  but  rather  a  practical  teacher’s  man¬ 
ual,  designed  to  help  the  grade  teacher  in 
rural  schools.  The  program  of  activities 
suggested  is  based  on  the  One-Book  Course 
of  the  Music  Hour  Series.  However,  the 
lesson  plans,  which  include  studies  of  the 
Rote  Singing  IMan ;  the  Project  Plan ;  the 
Chorus  Plan ;  the  Monthly  Outline  Plan ; 
Use  of  the  Voice;  Music  Appreciation;  the 
Rhythm  Band ;  Rhythm  Play ;  Scheduling 
the  Music  Period,  and  much  more  valuable 
information,  may  be  usetl  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  by  any  music  teacher  with  almost 
any  series  of  books.  This  volume  is  one 
of  the  finest  handbooks  yet  prepared  in 
this  Held.  It  would  serve  as  an  excellent 
text  in  the  musical  preparation  of  grade 
school  teachers,  not  only  in  rural  schools 
but  in  all  schools. — Irving  Cheyette. 

Pour  Tone  Folio.  Selected,  Edited  and 


.Arranged  by  Irving  Ckeyette  and  Ckarle$ 
Roberta,  for  all  string,  woodwind  and 
brass  instruments.  l*ublished  in  Individ¬ 
ual  Books.  Four  Parts  and  Score  by 
Carl  Fiaker,  This  Folio  comprises  a  very 
excellent  selection  and  arrangement  of 
music  from  some  of  the  best  pre-Bach, 
classical  and  modern  composers.  The 
names,  Praetorious,  Palestrina  and  Ebel- 
ing,  are  of  great  value,  as  they  may 
awaken  the  students  interest  in  musical 
history,  and  the  short  biographical 
sketches  of  the  composers  enhance  the 
value  of  this  folio. 

More  Four  Tones.  Volume  2  of  the 
Four  Tone  Folio  is  a  continuation  along 
the  same  excellent  lines. 

The  Gavotte  from  the  opera,  “Paris  and 
Helena,”  by  Qluck,  in  an  arrangement  for 
a  woodwind  quintet  by  Samuel  Joape,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Carl  Fisher. 

It  need  only  be  said  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  well-known  classic  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  that  the  score  and  parts  are 
well  edited  and  printed. — Paul  White, 
Eastern  Music  Camp,  Eastman  School  of 
Music. 

Adventures  in  Music.  By  Tkaddeua  P. 
Oiddinga,  Will  Earkart,  Ralph  L.  Baldwin, 
Earl  L.  Baker  and  Elbridge  Newton.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Oinn  and  Company 

This  book  is  most  worthwhile  for  the 
school  singing  student,  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  song  through  the  various  de¬ 
velopments  up  to  and  including  four-part 
singing.  It  is  a  complete  song  course. 

The  book  is  planned  in  eight  sections 
and  each  section  is  tre.ated  as  an  added 
adventure  in  the  singing  experience  of 
the  child.  Each  section  is  designated  as 
follows  Adventure  I,  The  Joy  of  Singing; 
Adventure  II,  Ijeam  to  Do  by  Doing ; 
Adventure  III,  New  Rhythms  Discovered ; 
Adventure  IV,  Exploring  the  Tune  Trail; 
Adventure  V,  In  Double  File  (two-part 
singing)  ;  Adventure  VI,  By-Paths  on  the 
Rhythm  Road;  Adventure  VII,  Traveling 
Three  Abreast  (three-part  singing)  ;  Ad- 
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venture  VIII,  Meetinff  Old  Friends  (four- 
part  singinf^  of  favorite  son^s.  Each  sec¬ 
tion  is  concluded  with  a  catechism  which 
leaves  the  pupil  with  a  last  impression  of 
the  particular  development  of  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  words  of  the  songs  are  most  inter¬ 
esting,  as  they  are  in  close  relation  W’ith 
the  interests  and  contacts  of  child  life. 
The  music  to  the  song's  is  sincere  to  the 
text.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of 
the  songs  are  sung  by  artists  on  twenty- 
seven  records,  all  comi)lete  in  one  case 
with  card  indexes  and  printed  directions 
for  successful  presentation. 

Rural  and  consolidated  schools  and 
teachers  training  classes  will  find  this 
collection  of  songs  most  valuable  material, 
and  1  am  sure  teachers  of  the  above  will 
be  please<l  to  have  the  acquaintance  of 
“.Adventures  in  Music.” — Edward  J.  Grant, 
Asst.  Director  of  Music,  Providence,  II.  I., 
Director  of  Choral  Music,  1933,  Eastern 
Music  Camp. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Secondary 
Education  of  Girls  in  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  with  a  Considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Secondary  Education  of  Girls 
in  .Tapan.  Rj’  Yoithi  Kaxujia.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  Contributions 
to  Education,  No.  566,  1933. 

This  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  is 
a  splendid  treatise  on  the  education  of 
women  in  general.  In  order  to  present 
the  problem  with  understanding,  the  au¬ 
thor  makes  the  historical  approach  and 
explains  very  clearly  the  status  of  women 
in  each  country.  This  brief  statement  of 
tbe  “Women’s  Movement,”  describing  the 
struggle  for  equal  opportunities  with  men 
socially,  legally,  and  politically,  prepares 
the  reader  for  a  better  comprehension  of 
the  present  etlucational  advantages  of 
girls  as  she  found  them. 

nie  author  spent  sufficient  time  in  each 
country  to  become  very  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  secondary  schools  for 
girls  through  direct  obsei^’ation  and  per¬ 
sonal  interviews.  Her  descriptions  of  the 
schools,  teachers,  pupils,  and  curricula  are 
especially  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
presents  a  most  satisfactory  picture  of 
the  whole  field  of  secondary  education. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer,  a  Japanese, 


undertook  this  study  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  something  to  the  education 
of  girls  in  her  own  country.  The  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  makes  this  application  in 
a  very  practical  manner. 

Few  writers  have  presented  a  more  clear 
and  helpful  contribution  to  the  field  of 
comparative  secondary  education. — Jesse 
B.  Davis,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  Boston  University. 

Rural  Adult  Education.  By  Itcnnon  Y. 
Lantlin,  .Associate  Secretary,  Federal  ('oun- 
cil  of  Churches,  Ex.  Sec.,  Am.  Country 
Life  .Association,  Field  Rep.  .American  .As¬ 
sociation  for  .Adult  Education,  and  John 
Jt.  WiUiard,  Prof,  of  Education,  Teachers 
(■ollege,  Columbia  University,  Research 
Ass(K*iate,  American  Association  for  .Adult 
Education.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1933. 

Tlie  authors  of  this  work  have  assembled 
data  which  shows  the  contribution  of 
many  social  and  governmental  agencies 
tf)ward  the  enlightenment  and  education 
of  the  rural  branch  of  our  social  order. 
The  ramifications  of  these  various  organi¬ 
zations  demonstrates  that  the  situation  is 
already  over-organized  and  that  the  effort 
is  focu.sed  upon  organization  rather  than 
upon  the  individual.  The  pupils  of  today 
are  the  adults  of  tomorrow.  It  would 
seem  to  be  far  better  to  coordinate  the 
money  and  efforts  which  are  now  expended 
by  many  agencies  into  one  unit.  A  well- 
equipped  and  attractive  rural  school  plant 
with  properly  paid  and  educated  teachers 
would  be  far  .sujierior  to  the  peripatetic 
type  of  instruction  which  is  common  with 
all  of  these  agencies  working  singly.  Ru¬ 
ral  adult  etlucation  is  largely  self-educa¬ 
tion  and  their  own  native  efforts  are  often 
far  more  ingenious  than  those  afforded 
by  the  repre-sentatives  of  educational 
agencies. 

Co-operative  and  purposeful  activities 
set  up  around  the  school  as  a  unit  would 
be  a  much  saner  method  of  attacking  the 
problem  of  rural  education  than  to  elalio- 
rate  upon  an  already  overstuffed  program. 
— Charij^s  B.  Knioht,  Sub-Master  Marl¬ 
boro  High  School,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 

American  Literature.  Edited  by  Thomat 
Briggs,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
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College,  Columbia  University,  Mar  J.  Berz- 
bert).  Supervisor  of  English,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  Emma  M.  Boleniun.  764  pp. 
1933.  Houghton,  Miiflin  Company. 

While  this  book  is  intended  for  the  later 
years  of  the  high  school  course,  I  find 
it  so  rich  in  material,  so  logically  and 
carefully  arranged,  so  filled  with  helpful 
suggestions  and  thought*challenging  ques¬ 
tions,  that  I  shall  use  it  in  my  college 
course  the  coming  summer. 

As  the  editors  say  in  the  preface,  “The 
primary  aim  has  been  to  acquaint  young 
people  with  some  of  the  best  that  has  been 
said  and  thought  in  America,  new  as  well 
as  old,  in  such  ways  that  they  will  enjoy 
it  and  seek  more  of  the  same  kind.”  It 
seems  to  j'our  reviewer  that  this  has  lieen 
most  admirably  accomplished.  What  I 
like  best  about  this  volume  is  the  abun¬ 
dance  and  excellence  of  selections  from 
recent  and  present-day  writers.  A  rather 
unusual  arrangement  adopted  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  is  to  place  the  historical  part,  “The 
Background  of  American  Literature,” 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  book.  But  this 
fifty  pages  is  so  well  written  that  no 
student  will  fail  to  find  and  enjoy  it. 
Following  this,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  is  a  brief  survey 
of  World  Literature,  with  selections  from 
Kgj-ptlan,  Hindu,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Greek. 
Hebrew,  Homan  and  Italian  classics,  and 
more  recent  masterpieces  from  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Germany,  France,  Spain  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  maps,  half-tone  illustrations, 
and  line  drawings  add  much  of  interest 
to  this  admirable  textbook. 

What  normal  boy  or  girl  would  not  read 


with  avidity  the  15-page  extract  from 
Mark  Twain’s  “Life  on  the  Mississippi,”  or 
Hamlin  Garland’s  chapter  on  “Wlieat  and 
the  Harvest”  from  “A  Son  of  the  Middle 
Border”?  There  are  fascinating  short 
stories  by  Bret  Harte,  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
Ambrose  Bierce,  Stephen  Crane,  O.  Henry, 
Edith  Wharton,  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  WTlla 
Cather, — the  cream  of  American  fiction. 
Not  less  interesting  are  such  selections  as 
“The  Energies  of  Men,”  by  William  James; 
“The  Province  of  Poetry,”  by  Bliss  Perry; 
“Theme  Writing,”  by  Dorothy  Canfield ; 
“The  Glamor  of  New  Orleans,”  by  La  fear- 
dio  Hearn,  and  “Tbe  Fifty-first  Dragon,” 
by  Heywood  Broun. 

Tlie  forty  pages  of  Newer  Currents  in 
Poetry  are  ail  by  our  favorite  poets: 
Markham,  Robinson,  Lindsay,  Frost,  Amy 
Lowell,  Carl  Sandburg,  Don  Marquis,  Miss 
Millay,  Archibald  MacLeish.  Wliat  appeals 
to  me  most  of  all  is  the  space  given  to 
present-day  literature.  The  young  reader 
will  not  have  to  wade  through  hundreds 
of  pages  of  dead  and  well-nigh  forgotten 
authors  before  he  comes  to  the  fresh  and 
abundant  waters  of  present-day  verse  and 
prose.  How  I  wish  I  might  have  had  this 
text  when  I  was  younger !  Examine  any 
standard  text  in  American  Literature,  note 
the  proportion  of  space  given  to  authors 
long  dead  as  compared  to  the  writers  of 
today, — then  contrast  this  vital,  attrac¬ 
tive,  wholly  desirable  book  with  the 
others.  You  will,  I  feel  sure,  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  I  have, — that  here 
is  the  book  for  students  of  American 
Literature. — Everett  L.  Getchell,  Boston 
University  School  of  Education. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  publications  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  Education,  Mention  here  does  not  preclude  review  in  this  or  subsequent  numbers  of 
Education. 


The  Sound  Motion  Picture  in  Science  University,  and  Russell  V.  Morgan,  Direct 


Teaching.  By  Phillip  J.  Rulon,  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University, 
1933,  Harvard  University  Press,  236  pp., 
$2.50. 

Portraits  and  Personalities.  By  Gama¬ 
liel  Bradford,  Edited  by  Mabel  A.  Besscy, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Bay 
Bidge  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
283  pp.,  cloth.  1933.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  $1.08. 

Children’s  Sleep.  A  series  of  studies 
on  the  influence  of  motion  pictures.  By 
Bamuel  Renshatc,  Professor  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Psychology,  Ohio  State  University, 
Vernon  L.  Miller,  Instructor  in  Psychology, 
Bowdoin  College,  and  Dorothy  P,  Marquis, 
N.  R.  C.  Fellow,  Yale  University.  1933, 
242  pp.,  cloth,  $2.00.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany. 

Enclaves  of  Economic  Bent  for  the 
Year  1928.  Being  a  Compendium  of  the 
Legal  Documents  Involved  together  with 
a  Historical  Description.  By  Charles 
IVkite  Huntington.  337  pp.,  cloth.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Fiske  AVarren,  Harvard,  Mass. 

News  Service  BuUetin,  School  Edition, 
Vol.  II.  256  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated,  $2.50. 
Division  of  Ibiblications,  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Washington. 

Workbook  in  Problems  in  American 
Democracy.  By  Edgar  Bruce  Wesley, 
Head  of  Social  Studies,  University  High 
School  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Minnesota,  T.  M.  Stin¬ 
nett,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Stamps,  Arkansas, 
and  Crate  ford  Greene,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Blytheville,  Arkansas.  1933,  176 
pp.,  paper.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  60  cents. 

Music  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples. 
Eklited  by  Osbourne  McConathy,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
School  Music,  Northwestern  University, 
John  W.  Beattie,  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  School  Music,  Northwestern 


mg  Supervisor  of  Music,  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  Associate  Professor  of  Music, 
School  of  Education,  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  1933,  268  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated, 
$1.52.  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

Music  in  Rural  Education.  By  Os¬ 
bourne  McConathy,  formerly  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Public  School  Music, 
Northwestern  University,  W.  Otto  Miess- 
ner,  formerly  Director  of  the  School  of 
Music,  State  Teachers  College,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  Edward  Bailey  Birge,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Public  School  Music,  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton.  290  pp., 
cloth,  $1.20.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

Adventure  in  Music  Education  Series. 
By  Thaddeus  P.  Oiddings,  Director  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Will  Earhart,  Di¬ 
rector  of  School  Music,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Ralph  L.  Baldwin,  Director  of  School 
Music,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Earl  L.  Baker, 
Head  of  the  Public  School  Music 
Department,  LawTence  College ;  and  El- 
bridge  TV.  Newton,  Managing  Editor.  224 
pp.,  cloth,  illustrated,  84  cents.  Ginn  i 
Company. 

The  following  musical  numbers  are  all 
from  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. : 

Octavo  Chorus  for  Male  Voices:  Im¬ 
patience,  by  F.  Schubert,  15c. 

Octavo  Choruses  for  Female  Voices: 
Hedge- Rose,  by  Schubert,  15c;  Serenade, 
by  Schubert,  15c;  Cradle  Song,  by  Ries, 
15c;  To  Be  Sung  on  the  Water,  by  Schu¬ 
bert,  15c;  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  Alway,  by 
H.  Purcell,  15c;  O  Jesu  Sw’eet,  by  J.  S. 
Bach,  12c;  Cruciflxus,  by  J.  S.  Bach,  15c. 

The  Boys’  Book  of  Songfs,  No.  1. 
Ekiited  by  TV.  Gillies  Whittaker,  Herbert 
Wiseman,  and  J.  Wishart.  Paper  covers, 
30  cents. 

Garden  Magic.  A  Flow’er  Fantasy.  Mu¬ 
sical  Play  in  One  Act  for  Elementary 
Grades.  Libretto  by  Phyllis  McGinley. 
Music  by  Gladys  Rich.  60c. 


